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Five men plan our strategy of retaliation 
for attack. This is how they work together 


® THERE IS A ROOM, deep in the 
concrete cobwebs of the Pentagon 
Building in Washington, D. C., 
which is very important to you and 
me. It isn’t a particularly big or 
impressive room, but in it, twice a 
week or oftener, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of our Army, Navy and 
Air Force hold their meetings. Here 
they discuss the military aspects of 
a cold war that could all-too-sud- 
denly blow hot. Here they agree 
on the long-term strategy should 
it do so. 

Usually four men participate in 
these conferences: General Omar 
Bradley, who, as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, has precedence over 
all other officers in the armed ser- 
vices; General Lawton Collins, 
Army Chief of Staff; Admiral For- 
rest Sherman, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, and General Hoyt Van- 
denberg, Air Force Chief of Staff. 

It is the job of these men, as 
defined by the National Security 
Act, to serve as the principal mili- 
tary advisers to the President and 
the Secretary of Defense, or more 
specifically “to prepare strategic 
plans and provide for the strategic 
direction of the military forces.” 

In actual fact the agenda of their 
meetings covers an enormous range. 
It might include recommendations 
to the President and the Depart- 
ment of State on the feasibility of 
the defense of Formosa, or the fix- 
ing of a tentative overall military 
budget. It might call for an ex- 
pression of opinion on the rate of 
plane procurement or on the deli- 


cate problem of segregation in the 
armed forces. 

Bradley presents the first item on 
the agenda in his high, twangy 
voice like a- medium-high note on 
a jew’s harp. Then each of the 
Chiefs in turn states his views—the 
articulate Collins, the grave, more 
deliberate Vandenberg, the incisive 
Sherman. Sometimes Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson sits in. 
There is no formal vote or show of 
hands, just an expression of opin- 
ion by each member. 

What do these men think of the 
imminence of war? Their views 
appear to _—_ from the moderate 
optimism of Sherman—that power- 
ful prevention may yet work the 
cure—to the sense of ultimate in- 
evitability of conflict which would 
seem to govern Air Force Chief 
Vandenberg’s thinking. 

But there are other questions that 
you and I are entitled to have an- 
swered. How well are these able, 
tough-minded men working to- 
gether? Is Louis Johnson, their big 
bulldozer of a boss, making unifica- 
tion a reality? How much will they 
and Johnson say about our state 
of readiness for war, about what 
course we would follow should the 
terrible catastrophe of mid-twen- 
tieth-century conflict bring us to 
the brink of disaster? 

These are valid questions, ques- 
tions you and I are entitled to have 
answered within the bounds of 
security. 

First let us 
Johnson. 


talk with Louis 


TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 


In nis University of Virginia 
days Louis Johnson was a heavy- 


weight boxer. He is still a big, 
bulky fighter of a man who knows 
well that the world is a rough, 
tough place where you hit or get 
hit. Combat veteran of World 
War I, former national command- 
er of the American Legion . 

Mason, Elk, Rotarian . . . he was 
Assistant Secretary of War from 


1937-40. On March 28, 1949, Mr. 
Truman named him to the nation’s 
No. 3 job, for services rendered— 
to country and party. First impres- 
sion of the 59-year-old SecDef is 
of the easy, big-shot geniality, the 
quick laugh. But the hooded eyes, 
sharp and shrewd, are a better clue 
to the man himself—part fighter in 
his biggest battle, part politician 
with an ear for the White House. 











Hard-boiled Louis Johnson says cut the fat 
and build the musele, and we needn’t fear anyone 


QUESTION: Do you feel that war 
is imminent, Mr. Secretary? 

JOHNSON: Whether imminent or 
avoidable, we must be ready. We 
must seek to deter aggression, then 
to defend ourselves and finally to 
defeat the aggressor. 

QUESTION: Can you foresee any 
situation in which we might be the 
aggressor nation? 

JOHNSON: I cannot. Our first 
attack would be a counter-attack. 
Since we shall, always, wait for the 
enemy, we must work out a strat- 
egy which will reduce his effective- 
ness. We must be ready to parry 
. .. then hit back. 

QUESTION: Will you comment on 
the state of our preparedness? 

JOHNSON: The first thing we 
had to do was to cut all things that 
did not directly contribute to the 
defense of America. Ships so un- 
dermanned they were not fit for 
combat . . . duplicating bases and 
functions . . . and so on. Cutbacks 
and savings effected by this re- 
programming will exceed a billion 
dollars this first year. With this 
money—saved by cutting fat—we 
are now putting on muscle. It is 
being converted into hardware— 
into guns and planes and guided 
missiles. Because we will always 
have less manpower than our po- 
tential foes, we can only close the 
gap by the quality and efficiency 
of our equipment. 

QUESTION: Can you give some 
specific examples? 

JOHNSON: Certainly. As com- 
pared to last year’s estimates, Navy 
strength has been increased by three 


attack carriers, three carrier air 
groups, one cruiser and one battle- 
ship in reduced commission. The 
Army will gain a division, ten for 
nine, and two additional anti-air- 
craft battalions. By increasing the 
number of planes per group the 
Air Force will have the equivalent 
of 52% groups rather than 48. 
QUESTION: A lot of people are 
puzzled, Mr. Secretary, about how 
the Joint Chiefs function. The 
chairman is non-voting, is he not? 
Does that mean the others vote? 
JOHNSON: In actual fact the 
Joint Chiefs recommend, and the 
Secretary of Defense does the de- 
ciding, or, where appropriate, the 
President himself. In routine mat- 
ters their agreement usually consti- 
tutes a final decision. That’s it. 
But they disagree among themselves 
from time to time. All that such 
a difference of opinion means is 
that the issue is one which must be 
“decided” by someone other than 
the Joint Chiefs. 
QUESTION: Do you feel the over- 
all defense picture today is healthy? 
JOHNSON: Let’s answer that one 
on three levels. There is the White 
House level, where we have 100 
per cent co-operation. Then you 
have the unification level—the 
working level—and here it’s really 
working. And we have a third 
level, the public. I myself had been 
vaccinated in °37-’40 against criti- 
cism from-many quarters. Now I 
feel that the public is with us, that 
the program of cutting fat and 
putting on hard muscle . . . of buy- 


ing hardware .. . is getting through. 
CONTINUED 
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Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


General 
Omar Bradley 


Our present forces can 
hold off any enemy while 
we mobilize for victory 


Omar BrapLey commanded a 
corps in Tunisia, ended the war 
with 1,300,000 combat soldiers 
—largest body of Americans ever 
to serve under a single field com- 
mander. His strategy has been 
widely admired, his warm, human 
qualities have made him one of 
World War II’s best-loved figures. 
He became Army Chief of Staff in 
1948 after three tough years as head 
of the eight-billion-dollar headache 
known as the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Upped to his present job just 
a year ago, he sees his role as ar- 
biter rather than maker of strategy. 
By means of many public appear- 
ances and speeches he also func- 
tions as a sort of of super-salesman 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, in 
which he profoundly believes. 

Bradley was attending a top-level 
military conference of North Atlan- 


tic countries at the time these inter- 
views were conducted, but his views 
can easily be summarized by ex- 
cerpts from his deeply thought-out 
public utterances. 

“Our basic military structure,” 
Bradley has said, “consists of two 
main elements—the forces in being, 
and the mobilization base. . . . Our 
forces in being are maintained at 
a strength which can prevent a dis- 
aster in the event we are attacked 
and which can strike a retaliation 
blow that will be strong enough to 
slow down the aggressor while we 
mobilize. It would be economically 
foolhardy and politically inconsis- 
tent for us to maintain forces in be- 
ing sufficient to win a major war.” 

On our vulnerability he speaks 
with the same homespun good 
sense: “I doubt if we could guar- 
antee to fend off a one-shot sneak 
attack. But I do believe that our 
ability to strike back, with the 
readiness of the air, sea and land 
forces, would make an enemy na- 
tion think a long time before trying 
any such one-shot sneak approach. 
For he must surely realize that a 
one-shot attack would get him into 
a many-shot war of some duration.” 

And he has put on record his 
deep faith in the re-arming of free 
Europe as a deterrent to aggres- 
sion. “Step by step . . . we have 
developed a pattern of security for 
the Western world. It was like 
building a fence across Europe in 
the face of the Iron Curtain. With 
the Marshall Plan we dug the post 
holes; with the North Atlantic 
Treaty we have set the posts . . . 
it needs a strong mesh of wire that 
can only be provided by well- 
equipped, integrated forces.” 

Bradley has been the first to say 











that such integration may well re- 
quire each nation to supply what 
she is best qualified to supply, even 
if it means the neglect of some 
other branches of her military 
strength. British jet planes, French 
ground forces are cases in point. 
Here again, in the theory of “im- 
balance” for greater overall bal- 
ance, this philosopher-soldier, who 
looks like a Bill Mauldin drawing, 
has blazed a trail. 

Partly as a result ‘of Bradley’s 
good fight in this direction and the 
co-operation of like-minded men in 
our government and in Western 
Europe, Atlantic Pact nations have 
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What Bradley believes in: as part of military-aid program, guns arrive in Italy 


been busy organizing a strategy 
board, which is to work toward a 
single Western military force. In 
this super-force, the U. S. will con- 
centrate on naval and long-range- 
bombing aspects; European nations 
will concentrate on ground armies 
and tactical air forces. Eventually, 
the associated forces will present a 
single strong front against all and 
any attempted aggression. 

But now let’s turn to Bradley’s 
three Joint Chiefs, the “working” 
members—men less widely known 
than he, but men on whom, with 
his characteristic modesty, he would 
gladly have the spotlight turned. 


CONTINUED 
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General 
J. Lawton Collins 


U. S. Ground Forces will 
defend Alaska, grab 


enemy bases in Europe, 


liberate East Europeans 


“LIGHTNIN’ Joe” CoLuins got 
his nickname on Guadalcanal with 
the 25th Infantry Division. There 
is an aura of speed about him, but 
it is a steady, controlled speed 
rather than the razzle-dazzle kind. 
Something of the high-school vale- 
dictorian still clings to the 54-year- 
old Army Chief of Staff—in the 
pleasant, brisk manner, the hair 
that won’t quite stay slicked down, 
the smooth, articulate speech. But 
lest the picture be too idealized, 
take a look at that Irish jaw. It 
can be shot forward when neces- 
sary—as tough and uncompromis- 
ing as the front end of a tank. 

QUESTION: What role do you 
foresee, General, for the Ground 
Forces in any future war? 

COLLINS: First of all let us make 
a basic assumption: if war does 
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come, it will be without formal 
declaration, and by long-range- 
bombing attack.. During this first, 
defensive phase America may also 
be subjected to spasmodic, suicidal 
raids, even to organized sabotage 
and small-scale paratroop opera- 
tions. The Army’s role would be 
to provide to a maximum degree 
the essential security required in 
our industrial areas. This will also 
be the phase of an immediate U. S. 
counter-offensive by air, and it will 
be our job to provide every support 
to such a counter-offensive. Nor 
can we forget that there will be in 
all probability a simultaneous en- 
emy land offensive in Europe. Our 
own troops there will be the first of 
our forces actually committed to 
action. Such an enemy may also 
seek to speed up the tempo of his 
air attacks by taking or threatening 
Alaska or the Far East . . . so here 
again we of the Ground Forces 
would have to defend or drive out. 
QUESTION: What form would the 
other phases take, General? 
COLLINS: Phase Two would be 
a continuation of the counter-of- 
fensive by air, with the Ground 
Forces co-operating by seizing bases. 
This phase overlaps with Phase 
Three, the holding of the European 
bridgehead, which in turn leads to 
Phase Four, the release of enemy- 
dominated lands in Eastern Europe. 
We know that the police states have 
the greatest land armies in the 
world and are extremely strong in 
armored divisions, capable of fast 
offensive thrusts across land. If 
they launched a campaign it would 
result, in my judgment, in a great 
land and air battle in Northern 
Europe, and it would require land 
forces—foot soldiers—supported by 








Where the atom bomb may be used: “on highly concentrated troops as in Normandy” 


tactical air forces to stop them. 


QUESTION: 
Army now? 

COLLINS: We have a small Army 
but a good one. During the war 
we had 90 combat divisions. Today 
we have 10 at reduced strength. 
Our units are equipped mainly with 
World War II equipment. How- 
ever, we do have some units like 
the 82nd Airborne which are ready 
right now to move to any spot in 
the world in case of emergency. 

QUESTION: Has any fundamen- 
tal change in ground operations 
been brought about by atomic war- 
fare? 

cottins: We don’t think the 
atom bomb will be used against 
troops except in highly concen- 
trated areas such as the Normandy 
beachheads were. Greater disper- 
sion is the answer—with more em- 
phasis on airborne operations and 
somewhat less on amphibious. 


How ready is the 


QUESTION: One more technical 
question. The anti-aircraft share of 
the defense of the U. S. being an 
Army commitment, what progress 
are you making in this field? 

coLLins: The Army, I am happy 
to say, is making genuine progress. 
For example, we have in the ad- 
vanced stages of development new 
AA rockets which will be relatively 
inexpensive and which we are con- 
fident will be able to destroy planes 
above 60,000 feet. We also have 
a guided missile which gives prom- 
ise of destroying attackers at even 
greater ranges and with even 
greater accuracy. 

QUESTION: That is certainly en- 
couraging. Could I have your com- 
ment on unification of the Armed 
Forces in general? 

coLuins: Of course we have our 
differences who doesn’t? — but 
great progress is being made. Let’s 


stress the progress. 
CONTINUED 
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World’s biggest bomber: Air Force B-36 can 


Chief of Staff, Air Force 


Fs 


_ eo 
General Hoyt 5. 
Vandenberg 


“From a military viewpoint, 
we are far short of being 
able to provide adequate 
defense for the U.S... .” 


A major IN 1940, Hoyt Vanden- 
berg skyrocketed to four-star gen- 
eral in seven headlong, headline 
years. This nephew of Senator 
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Main <> 2 oe 
carry 10,000 pounds of bombs 10,000 miles 


Arthur Vandenberg—jaunty, glam- 
orous, astonishingly young-looking 
—was the wartime commander of 
the Ninth Air Force. .He was and 
is a deeply serious man, dedicated 
to the gospel of air power. But the 
jauntiness is gone now. The eyes 
have a troubled look—the words 
are scarcely reassuring. . . 

QUESTION: What in your opin- 
ion, Sir, are the chances of war? 

VANDENBERG: The tension which 
exists today in the so-called cold 
war has reached a new high. It is 
my” belief that any careless or un- 
premeditated act by either side 
could precipitate a shooting war. 

QUESTION: What would the ma- 
jor task of the Air Force be should 
war come? 

VANDENBERG: Securing and 
maintaining air superiority—with- 
out which you can’t move on the 
surface . . . Air power is so little 
understood . . . so hard to explain. 
Let me put it this way: Air su- 
periority must be accomplished two 
ways: by strategic bombing and by 











Long-range fighter: twin-jet F-90 is a penetration fighter used for bomber escorting 


the Air Defense Force. Since the 
first brings greater results it has the 
No. 1 priority. 

QUESTION: Do you mean retalia- 
tory bombing? 

VANDENBERG: Strategic bombing 
to gain air superiority is more im- 
portant than “retaliation.” It would 
be a necessary part of the pattern 
of air defense and .a necessary 
preparation for any offensive on the 
ground. Our recent maneuvers have 
given a clear indication of what a 
nation with even a remnant of air 
power could do to an invader. Such 
a nation could cause tremendous 
destruction to columns of unarmed 
troop-carrier aircraft with their de- 
fenseless loads. Even with scores of 
guarding aircraft it would be im- 
possible to give absolute protection. 

QUESTION: How ready is our Air 
Force today? 

VANDENBERG: The United States 
Air Force . . . while a compact and 
efficient organization . . . is today, 
from a military viewpoint, far short 
of being able to provide adequate 


defense for the United States. 
QUESTION: If such a state of 
readiness is not possible within the 
economic framework, can’t research 
on new weapons close the gap? 
VANDENBERG: Hold on a minute. 
I did not say it would be impossi- 
ble. But let’s stick to purely mili- 
tary considerations. While long- 
range research is important, it is 
not the answer for air power. Air 
power must be ready in all aspects 
on any one day, and failure to be 
ready could prove disastrous to the 
defense of the United States. Un- 
like some categories of defense 
where time will allow a build-up, 
the minimum essential air force 
must be on hand and ready to go. 
QUESTION: How do the Russian 
bombers compare with ours? 
VANDENBERG: I’m going to an- 
swer that in the simplest terms:. 
They have achieved an atomic ex- 
plosion and the means to deliver an 
atom bomb, if they have one. Since 
we are lacking in air defense today 
any plane can get through. 


CONTINUED 
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New Navy weapon: ship-to-air guided rocket 
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Chief of Naval Operations 


Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman 


The Navy will try to keep 
the enemy from U.S. shores, 
biggest job will be to 

hunt and kill submarines 


NEWEST ADDITION TO the Joint 
Chiefs . . . at 53, Forrest Sherman 
is the youngest Chief of Naval Op- 
erations ever. Since he graduated 
from the Naval Academy, No. 2 
among the 199 members of the 
Class of 1917, he has been consis- 
tent in his ambition to reach the 
top. A flier since 1922, he is no 
special pleader for naval aviation 
but a man who has trained himself 
to think in terms of geopolitics and 
global strategy. Vigorous, a little 
remote and detached, here is a 
man whose machine-tooled consis- 
tency is only marred by one thing: 
the middle name of Percival. 

QUESTION: What would the 
Navy do in a new war, Admiral? 

SHERMAN: The Navy’s essential 
job would be to keep the conflict 
remote from our shores, to deliver 





our fighting strength overseas and 
to ensure the use of the seas for our 
own purposes. 

QUESTION: What would you say 
is Russia’s naval problem in com- 
parison to ours? 

SHERMAN: It differs radically. A 
self-contained military power, such 
as Russia, does not need extended 
lines of sea communication except 
in coastal areas. But such an oppo- 
nent would, in the event of war, 
seek to prevent us from moving 
supplies to our allies, or transport- 
ing our military strength across the 
oceans, and to cripple that strength 
by attacking our vital overseas trade 
by submarine warfare and also by 
the operations of aircraft and light 
surface forces. 

QUESTION: How many subma- 
rines has Russia today? 

SHERMAN: Present estimate is in 
the vicinity of 270. But the num- 
ber ready to go to sea is not the 
main issue. In a controlled-econ- 
omy state where labor costs don’t 
matter, the quick building of a 
submarine fleet is simplified. 

QUESTION: How is our anti- 
submarine-war program doing? 

SHERMAN: We haven’t as much 
anti-submarine strength as we 
would like, of course, but we are 
making the most of the resources 
available to us. There is the con- 
tinuing process of conversion of 
ships and aircraft to anti-submarine 
purposes, and our research and de- 
velopment program is gathering 
momentum. 

Apart from technical improve- 
ments in our methods of detection, 
there is the matter of organization. 
Sea frontiers, the convoy system, 
“hunter-killer” units operating at 
points separate from the convoys— 
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Snorkel-submarine: everybody’s sea threat 


all these have proved their worth. 
Mining submarines in their home 
bases, and the use of our subma- 
rines to stalk and kill enemy sub- 
marines—these are promising fields. 


Solid carrier raids on submarine 
bases, in line with the principle of 
hitting the subs where they are, is 
another counter-measure. 

QUESTION: You mention carrier 
raids on submarine bases. What 
else would carriers do? 

SHERMAN: The fast aircraft-car- 
rier force remains—in the foresee- 
able future—the principal striking 
element in our fleets. It is the core 
of our offensive power, enabling us 
to strike far from our own bases 
and to cover and support the op- 


erations of the other services. 
CONTINUED 








America’s top military brains work as an integrated 
team. What does their co-ordinated thinking 
add up to? Here is the step-by-step answer. . . . 


FROM THESE INTERVIEWS and from Department of 
Defense Office of Public Information briefings and back- 
ground study, a pattern of attack-and-defense—in the 
event of war in the foreseeable future with a known en- 
emy—emerges. The following composite picture is valid, 
of course, only for the present, pre-hydrogen bomb era. 
Since the so-called H-bomb is still a long way off, it may 
be assumed that military thinking is holding it in abey- 
ance. When that most terrible of weapons is finally 
produced, all present plans on our side, as well as on the 
enemy’s side, will be forced to change abruptly. 


How the Attack Would Come 


There wouldn’t be any warning. 

Long-range bombers attempt to 
knock out our key industrial targets 
by atomic bombing. Some fly the 
4,000 miles from Murmansk across 
the roof of the world to our East 
Coast; others strike from bases in 
Eastern Siberia at California and 
the Midwest. 

Simultaneously, organized sabo- 
tage breaks out in plane factories, 
shipyards, power plants, etc., to 
complement and complete the work 
of the bombers. 

Enemy submarines surface off 
East and West Coast cities, lob 
guided missiles into them to harass 
and confuse. 

Alaska is invaded by an airborne 
and amphibious task force from 
across the Bering Straits, in suffi- 
cient strength to imply invasion of 
the U. S. from this quarter. Pur- 
pose: to force maldeployment of 


our ground forces, obtain air bases 
for more intensive bombing raids. 

A drive to capture Japan quickly 
develops—part of a prestige play to 
cause us to lose face in tittery Asia. 

The main surface thrust comes 
in Europe. The offensive to the 
westward has three prongs: a drive 
across Germany toward Paris and 
the Channel: a northern assault on 
Scandinavia by sea, land and air: 
a southern land offensive into 
Yugoslavia aiming to knock her 
quickly out of the war, and so to 
Italy. 

Turkey is invaded by a pincer 
attack, one pincer closing in from 
Bulgaria, the other across the Black 
Sea. With Turkey overrun, the in- 
vading armies divide at the Turko- 
Syrian border: one thrust knifing 
down toward Egypt and the other 
driving to the Persian Gulf. This 
Middle Eastern campaign would 





aim to cut vital oil lanes, to gain 
Russia warm-water ports and her 
age-old dream of Mediterranean 
domination. 

England is cut off by severing her 


supply lines, and knocked out by 
close-range bombing. Thus, in turn, 
the “continental island” of North 
America is isolated and the U. S. 
left ripe for conquest. 


How Can We Meet Such an Onslaught? 


The following assumptions can 
be made: 

Retaliatory bombing will be our 
immediate answer. 

But the sneak attack and the re- 
taliation will probably not be con- 
clusive—despite Air Force faith in 
the power of strategic bombing. 

We will do everything in our 
power to hold Western Europe, for 
it is the prize of prizes. Tactical 
use of the atom bomb may well be 
one method of breaking up enemy 
troop and on-the-ground plane 
concentrations. 

Improved weapons and equip- 
ment must close the gap made by 
the vastness of Russian manpower. 

The British and U. S. Air Forces 
will have to reduce Russia’s ability 
to wage offensive war, and the co- 
ordinated manpower of Western 
Europe will have to stop her while 
our own program of full industrial 
and military mobilization hits its 
stride. 

The Navy will have the key job 
of keeping the sea lanes open so 
that our mobilized power can wage 
war overseas when the time comes. 

These are, of course, vast simpli- 
fications but they would appear to 
represent the majority thinking of 
the Joint Chiefs at the present time. 

So we come again to the original 
question. How well are these men 
working together? And the answer 
is: Very well indeed. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, haunted by the specter of 


enemy air power over America, is 
doing his able best to make his 
branch of the service function with- 
in the budgetary straitjacket al- 
lowed it. The Navy, with a real 
leader in Sherman and a recognized 
purpose, is coming back strongly. 
Collins, sure in the knowledge that 
his ground forces will always have 
a historic part to perform, is mov- 
ing forward like the sanguine and 
forceful man he is. Whether Chair- 
man Bradley’s faith in the North 
Atlantic Treaty is merely that of 
infantryman and good salesman re- 
mains to be seen. The indications 
are that the depth and courage of 
his thinking will lead him to even 
broader, bolder concepts in the 
years to come. 

And over them all is Louis John- 
son, the strenuous, unquenchably 
optimistic civilian. He has cut the 
military fat. He has hammered 
heads and fired men who would not 
keep step—until unification is no 
longer a myth but an increasing 
reality. As the war of nerves grows 
tenser, it is difficult to reach hard 
and fast conclusions. But a central 
fact does emerge: We won't be 
caught napping by any false sense 
of security, any lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the services. We may 
be gravely hurt, but we won’t be 
Pearl Harbored again. 

For, so help them Louis Johnson, 
the Joint Chiefs are going to be 
a team. ae 
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SIGN LANGUAGE 


It can take the strangest forms in the most unex- 
pected places. Have you seen these signs, by chance? 


WILL THE PERSON OR PERSONS 
WE MADE WHO WALKED OFF WITH THE 
' NEW ELECTRIC TOASTER 
SIGNS PLEASE STOP BY AND PICK UP 
BEFORE WE THE MANUFACTURER'S GUARANTEE? 


COULD 
TALK 


HAVE YOUR 
SYMPTOMS READY 


DO NOT 

57m VERACE 

puease owt =| fem , TH! § 

THROW CIGARETTE | fis Wy 

BUTTS IN THE = | I (IGN! 
WASH BOWL— 
MAKES THEM 


SOGGY AND 
HARD TO SMOKE 


... Janitor 


1 EXPECTED THIS, 
BUT NOT 
JUST YET 


‘Tombstone inscription TIME WILL PASS, WILL YOU? 
in Dublin, Ireland 











YE OLDE 
TEA SHOPPE 
DON'T TELEVISIONE 


ASK US FOR 
INFORMATION. 
IF WE KNEW 
ANYTHING WE 
WOULDN'T 
BE HERE 


CHOCOLATE CAKES 66¢ 
UPSIDE DOWN CAKES 99¢ 


ANY REASONABLE OFFER 


WILL BE REJECTED 
EYES EXAMINED 


WHILE YOU WAIT 





WE NEVER HA 
MARK-DOWN SALE 
WE NEVER GET 
OUR PRICES UP TO 
a 
STAND FOR A POINT 


SOMETHING “ WHERE THEY CAN 
YOU WILL FALE 
FOR ANYTHING 





STOP WoRRYING-—&™ _., 


Ae Tite de ee you’ LL NEVER G 
Displayed in a Penn- OF THIS WORLD ALIVE 
sylvania cemetery 








Telepathy is a fact . . . there is a so-called 


sixth sense . 


.- and psychic phenomena play 


a definite part in our normal, everyday lives. 


At least, that’s what scientists, after years 
of careful laboratory tests, are now saying 


BY DICKSON HARTWELL 


® CAN THE HUMAN MIND send mes- 
sages just by thinking them? Can 
it know of incidents before they 
happen? Can it influence fast- 
moving objects in a split second, 
simply by concentration? What is 
the unknown, untapped power of 
the mind? To some, there is evi- 
dence the power exists. To others 
it is too fantastic—too unreal—to 
be believed. 

The Einstein of horticulture, 
Luther Burbank, described in a 
magazine article in June, 1923, how 
he commonly used telepathy to 
communicate with his sister 100 
miles away. In tests before Univer- 





sity of California representatives, 
Burbank wrote, his sister received 
seven out of ten telepathic messages. 

‘When Russell H. Conwell was 
president of Temple University in 
Philadelphia, he had frequent visits 
from his wife’s spirit, according to 
a story by Bruce Barton in The 
American Magazine. Unbelieving, 
to test its reality, Conwell asked the 
spirit to locate his army discharge 
papers he had long before mis- 
placed. The spirit directed him to 
a black box behind library books 
where Conwell discovered the miss- 
ing papers. 

Abraham Lincoln had foreknowl- 








Or ectirn precognition 
Ree te 





ghosts 
psychokinesis 


ie 


clairvoyance 


edge of his own assassination. He 
told his wife of a strange dream he 
had had. His former law partner, 
Ward Hill Lamon, also present, 
recorded Lincoln’s description in 
his book, Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln. Lincoln dreamed he heard 
mourners and went down to the 
East Room of the White House 
where he saw a body lying in state, 
flanked by an honor guard of 
marines. He asked the guard who 
had died. “The President,” he was 
told. “He was killed by an assas- 
sin.” A few days later, Lincoln’s 
own body was lying in the East 
Room, just as he had pictured it. 

In seeking the answer to the 
question of the power of the mind, 
I found such examples hard to be- 
lieve and hard to disbelieve. Does 
man possess a sixth sense—some- 
thing beyond touch, hearing, seeing, 
smelling and tasting—that makes 
possible the unexplainable? An- 
imals have unusual senses called 
instincts developed for self-preser- 
vation like sharp claws and teeth. 


Men develop them, too. A homing 
pigeon flying 7,300 miles from 
Arras, France, to China is no more 
remarkable than the Eskimo who 
finds his way unerringly at night 
in a blinding snowstorm. 

If some strange power exists 
could we harness it? Harold M. 
Sherman, successful author of juve- 
nile books who became interested 
in psychic phenomena, says “yes.” 
He has written in detail of his ex- 
perience in 1937, when Sir Hubert 
Wilkins led the dramatic search for 
six Russian fliers lost in the Arctic. 
From December through March, 
Wilkins was able to get 13 radio 
messages of progress through to 
The New York Times. During the 
same period, by prearrangement, 
he also sent mental messages to 
Sherman, in New York, who wrote 
out each message immediately and 
mailed it to a disinterested third 
person. When the messages were 
finally checked, Sherman says, he 
found he had got 50 messages, and 
in general a more accurate picture 
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of the expedition than that received 
by the newspaper. 

But in spite of such evidence the 
mystery remains—what is the power 
of the mind? Nobody knows for 
sure where it begins and ends or 
even what it is. Indeed there are 
but three known facts: 

1. The old theory of the separa- 
tion of mind and matter has been 
discarded. Most scientists now 
agree that mind and body are one, 
as inseparable as heart and lungs. 
Each human reaction is both men- 
tal and physical. We smile with 
pleasure and frown with annoy- 
ance. When well fed and warm, 


our mental state is brighter than 
when we are cold and hungry. 

2. The mind is both conscious 
and sub-conscious. There are po- 
tent mental forces in each of us we 
cannot control. 

3. The mind is divided into in- 


tellect and emotion. With intellect 
we reason, remember and do arith- 
metic. With our emotions we feel 
friendly or suspicious, happy or 
angry, worried or hopeful. 

One way of probing this fasci- 
nating mystery, I found, was to go 
to Laura Abbott Dale, research as- 
sociate of the American Society 
for Psychical Research. This or- 
ganization is devoted to collecting 
and examining all manner of “evi- 
dence” that bears on the subject. 
In the Society’s library are hun- 
dreds of volumes recounting every 
conceivable type of psychic expe- 
rience, little of which is taken seri- 
ously by the members of this coldly 
scientific organization. 

I studied other material in the 
Library of Congress. I talked with 
intellectuals and crackpots, with 
cab drivers and scientists. I read 
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about a survey by famed researcher 
Dr. Walter F. Prince, made among 
10,000 listed in Who’s Who. One 
of every five responding acknowl- 
edged personal psychical experience. 

Though most of the evidence for 
an unknown super-sense is the ac- 
cumulation of small and usually 
fragile fragments, occasionally there 
is a dramatic and public manifes- 
tation which defies normal reason. 
Such a case is Pearl L. Curran. 

Gay and charming Pearl Curran 
was born in the Midwest of undis- 
tinguished parents. She had only 
a grammar school education and 
no special training. A good Epis- 
copalian, she ridiculed mediums 
and disbelieved in psychic phe- 
nomena. But in 1913, playing with 
a ouija board was as popular as 
canasta today. One evening, her 
board persistently spelled out a 
series of letters indicating a special 
message. The same pattern con- 
tinued for several weeks until the 
spirit revealed itself suddenly and 
lucidly as that of Patience Worth 
who had lived in the 17th century. 
Patience announced she wanted to 
be a writer. 

At first through the ouija board 
and then directly into her mind she 
began dictating to Mrs. Curran 
poems, aphorisms, bright sayings, 
prayers, proverbs, even whole 
books. She often used old English 
words and phrases that meant noth- 
ing to Mrs. Curran and gave inti- 
mate descriptions of places she had 
never heard of. The quality of her 
work was so high it immediately 
attracted attention. When the 
novel, Hope Trueblood, was pub- 
lished it received international ac- 
claim. The New York Times found 
it “permeated with spiritual fine- 
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ness and beauty.” Another novel, 
The Sorry Tale, became a best 
seller. 

When it became known that this 
was the work, not of Mrs. Curran, 
but of a ghost, the critics were 
rocked on their heels. Investigators 
from psychical organizations con- 
verged on her and made exhaustive 
tests for fraud, but proved nothing. 
Edgar Lee Masters, then dean of 
U. S. poetry, called on Mrs. Cur- 
ran in New York to observe her 
work. Masters asked Mrs. Curran 
to compose poems on whatever 
topic popped into his head. She 
replied instantly with improvised 
verse of such graceful form and 
depth of meaning Masters was 
astounded. 

The history of Pearl Curran is 
unique. Logical explanation is 
lacking. One critic said she com- 


posed her writing from memory the 


way a great pianist improvises 
melodies from his storehouse of mu- 
sical knowledge. But no one ever 
explained how she got her infor- 
mation in the first place. 

The most publicized psychical 
research has been conducted for 
20 years at Duke University by J 
B. Rhine, a doctor of philosophy 
and a teacher of psychology who 
believes there must be more to man 
than meets the eye, ear, nose, touch 
and taste. 

Rhine set out to devise tests that 
could be controlled and infinitely 
repeated and would be subject to 
statistical analysis. He designed 
ESP (extra-sensory perception) 
cards, which titillated the country 
during the mid-30’s. The size of an 
ordinary playing card, each face 
contains one of five symbols: star, 
cross, square, circle and wavy lines. 


There were five of each. Anyone 
who could read the cards sealed 
in a box or from another room, 
and guess the correct symbol con- 
sistently more often than ordinary 
chance, was presumably using an 
extra, unknown sense. If such a 
sense existed, Rhine wanted the 
world to know about it. 

With his cards, Rhine began test- 
ing Duke students and later anyone 
he could get his hands on. His 
results included many failures and 
some errors, which at first he quietly 
ignored. Now the tests are im- 
proved and Rhine and others using 
them accurately check for telepa- 
thy, clairvoyance and that elusive 
quality every horse-player believes 
himself endowed with, precognition. 

The accumulation of experi- 
mental evidence for a sixth sense is 
monumental. Many subjects have 
guessed the cards with odds of thou- 
sands to one against success. A few 
subjects have succeeded against 
odds of billions to one. One young 
man averaged eight correct guesses 
for 700 runs through the 25-card 
deck; the odds against such a per- 
formance are astronemical. 

Professor B. F. Riess of Hunter 
College in New York secured even 
more spectacular results with a 
young lady who did her guessing 
while Riess went through the cards 
in another building one-third of a 
mile away. She averaged 18 correct 

guesses in a series of 74 runs 
through the deck. This is equiva- 
lent in poker to holding a straight 
flush on every deal. 

Then, suddenly she lost the gift. 
Further tests demonstrated only 
chance. This is almost invariably 
the case. A person demonstrating 
obvious telepathic or clairvoyant 
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powers in ESP tests is suddenly un- 
able to do so. Skeptics say it is a 
change in luck. 

Another phase of Rhine’s work 
is with psychokinesis, the power 
of mind over matter. It is demon- 
strated in hypnosis, now a routine 
tool of medical science. Professor 
Rhine believes it may explain how 
a West African Negro remained 
under water in full view for 45 min- 
utes while anthropologist Geoffrey 
Gorer timed him. 

Strange feats are also reported 
among primitive people in spots as 
conveniently remote as Africa and 
New Hebrides. But they happen 
here, too. Roman Hubbell operates 
a chain of trading posts, the largest 
in the country, in Arizona and New 
Mexico. Hubbell was born on the 
Navajo reservation and often par- 
ticipates in tribal rites. Not long ago 
a medicine man asked him to pro- 
cure some hair from a stranger. A 
Navajo had a chronic stomach ail- 
ment. By using the hair with ap- 
propriate ceremony, the medicine 
man would transfer the pain from 
the Navajo to the hair’s owner. 

As a favor, Hubbell went into a 
barber shop in nearby Gallup, New 
Mexico, and picked some hair snip- 
pings from the first customer he 
saw, laughingly explaining his pur- 
pose. The amused customer went 
with Hubbell to the reservation to 
witness the ceremony. 

The medicine man incanted over 
his stricken tribesman, commanding 
the pain to pass to the hair’s owner. 
As the sick Navajo rose up smiling, 
Hubbell’s companion grasped his 
groin and collapsed, writhing in 
pain. Hubbell rushed him to the 
Gallup hospital, where his appen- 


dix was removed, according to 
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Hubbell, who footed the bill. 

Those who claim to have occult 
powers are averse to being tested or 
investigated, if they can help it, but 
when such a test was made on a 
medium, she did both well and 
badly. She was Mrs. Eileen J. Gar- 
rett, a woman of charm and dis- 
tinction, now owner of the Creative 
Age Press and publisher of Tomor- 
row magazine. She willingly con- 
sented to be tested at Duke Univer- 
sity. The results were fair on 
clairvoyance and astonishing on 
telepathy. Then a year later she 
submitted to further exhaustive 
tests and scored only average for 
both—dismal failure for a medium. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart had a 
strange experience she was never 
able to repeat. Shortly after her 
husband died she went to his room 
and sat a few moments on the edge 
of the bed, tenderly holding his 
hand. Several years later she and 
her three sons consulted Mrs. Gar- 
rett. In a deep sleep, Mrs. Garrett 
assumed Dr. Rinehart’s voice and 
mannerisms even to a characteristic 
chuckle. 

The voice referred to Dr. Rine- 
hart’s death and said, “I did not 
realize what had happened to me 
until you came in and sat on the 
side of the bed and took my hand.” 

Mrs. Rinehart was astounded. 
“Never once in all that time had I 
told anyone what I had done,” she 
said later. “I had almost forgotten 
it myself.” 

Manifestations of supernormal 
powers are reported constantly, 
ranging from a blood donor who 
experiences a sharp pain in his arm 
the moment a patient dies to the 
most carefully controlled studies. In 
England researcher G. N. M. Tyr- 
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rell devised a clairvoyance test 
which, being entirely mechanical, 
is flawless. Lights flash on in each 
of five boxes. The subject endeavors 
to guess which light will flash next. 
In 30,000 trials, Tyrrell says, clair- 
voyance was demonstrated nearly 
10,000 times. 

Recently Life magazine told 
about 18-year-old Pieter van Jaars- 
veld, a South African schoolboy 
who has organized a small corpora- 
tion to market his psychic talents in 
finding scarce water in the dry 
Transvaal area. 

For a fee of $100 Pieter selects 
likely spots, often covering huge 
areas in a low-flying airplane. He 
says he literally sees the water un- 
derground. In 200 assignments, 
Pieter has failed only 10 times and 
has earned -nearly $20,000. 

In the face of a constant flow of 


such evidence why are most psy- 


chologists skeptical? Why don’t 
scientists cooperate in an interna- 
tional research project to solve this 
baffling riddle? Perhaps it is be- 
cause even devoted advocates of 
psychical research estimate that 97 
per cent of all so-called “psychic 
phenomena” shows no indication 
whatsoever of supernormal origin. 
But what about that tantalizing 
three per cent? “If a single instance 
is proved beyond doubt,” a scientist 
told me, “then it must revolutionize 
man’s thinking about himself.” 

On the trail of impartial skeptics 
I tackled the national professional 
society of psychologists, the Psy- 
chological Association in Washing- 
ton, and its executive secretary, Dr. 
Dael Wolfle. “There is no way of 
disproving the possibility that some 
sixth sense exists,” Dr. Wolfle said 
frankly. “Most of us are skeptical 


because evidence of telepathy and 
clairvoyance can often be more 
easily and rationally explained in 
other ways. For example, in early 
experiments, when dramatic results 
were achieved in reading the backs 
of Rhine’s cards, it was discovered 
that faulty printing of test card 
symbols made an impression that 
often could be dimly read from the 
back. Knowing that, we didn’t need 
a sixth sense to explain the results. 

“If a sixth sense were an ability 
we all possessed and could use with 
some effect at command it would 
be mightily important. But it ap- 
pears to be at best a fleeting, un- 
substantial faculty occurring only 
rarely in rare people.” 

But even though he quickly dis- 
covered early errors and is firmly 
skeptical, Dr. Wolfle acknowledges, 
“There are many things in Rhine’s 
reports which I do not know how to 
explain.” 

In his Washington office I talked 
with Joseph H. Kraus, who was a 
member of investigation commit- 
tees of both Science and Invention 
magazine and the Scientific Ameri- 
can, during the 20s and 30s, hey- 
day of charlatan mediums and 
mind readers. Kraus delighted in 
exposing frauds. 

When seer John Slater invaded 
New York, Kraus told me, the com- 
mittee heard he wanted to be in- 
vestigated. Kraus and his group 
wedged through an audience of 
3,000 in the Hotel Astor ballroom, 
and mounted the stage. Kraus 
quickly tacked three white cards to 
the flooring and shouted, “One 
word is written face down on each 
of those cards. If John Slater can 
mind read those three words, he 
gets this $21,000.” He waved a 
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check tor that amount in the air. 

But Slater backed down. Piously 
he addressed the gathering. “If 
these men created such a disturb- 
ance in a house of worship they’d 
be ejected. Should they be allowed 
here?” The protesting committee 
was thereupon thrown out. 

Though Kraus cannot explain all 
psychic phenomena, he told me the 
committee never investigated any- 
one professing occult powers who 
was not a fake. In one test, the 
committee requested a horoscope 
from a large group of astrologers. 
The committee sent each a precise 
biography of Kaiser Wilhelm but 
changed the name. Even dates and 
places of birth and education of his 
wife and children were given. But 
only one astrologer identified the 
Kaiser, though his horoscope was as 
infamous in his day as Hitler’s was 
in World War II. 

Kraus frankly does not believe 
the testimony of Luther Burbank, 
Dr. Conwell and President Lincoln. 
He does not call them liars, merely 
that “everyone at least once in his 
life imagines something is going to 
happen that actually comes to pass. 
But nobody writes down what he 
expects to occur and keeps a record 
of hits and misses. They depend on 
hindsight. It’s easy to say after an 
event, ‘I had precognition of this’ 
or ‘I dreamed it.’ Nearly everyone 
in public life believes he is going to 
be assassinated, Lincoln included. 
Dr. Conwell knew in his subcon- 
cious where his discharge papers 
were. While he was thinking deeply 
of his wife his subconscious gave up 
the secret. He thought it was her 
spirit.” 

From S. David Kahn, president 
of the Harvard Society for Para- 


psychology, I learned of research 
problems. Kahn and a group of 10 
at Harvard University have been 
quietly investigating the existence 
of a super-sense. Kahn summed up 
for me the problems confronting 
seekers for the sixth sense. 

“For 300 years,” he said, “we 
lived in an orderly world governed 
by laws of mechanics. Some scien- 
tists refused to believe anything 
new that couldn’t be demonstrated 
in a laboratory. Suddenly comes 
a small body of data that doesn’t fit 
anywhere, a demonstrated sixth 
sense capacity. It is surrounded by 
the arch enemies of science: magic, 
fraud and superstition. It is operat- 
ing on an unknown form of energy 
ahead of time and behind time. 
Naturally many scientists refuse to 
embrace it. 

“But no longer can they say there 
is nothing to it. Now they say 
they’re not interested.” 

What researchers and students of 
parapsychology strive for is a test 
that always works, like mixing two 
parts of hydrogen with one part of 
oxygen to form water. One test held 
up as convincing evidence was real- 
ly a gigantic failure. It was the dra- 
matic sixth-sense demonstration 
conducted a dozen years ago on a 
Sunday night radio program. For 
15 weeks, a coast-to-coast audience 
of millions was invited to give im- 
pressions of mental images held by 
10 Northwestern University stu- 
dents in a Chicago radio studio. On 
signal, the students concentrated on 
certain symbols, including such 
common concepts as heads or tails, 
light and dark, black and white. 
The titillated radio audience noted 
its reactions, and sent them in, like 
box tops. 
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The results were astonishing. The 
sponsor, the Zenith Foundation, a 
philanthropic product of the Zenith 
Radio Corporation, announced that 
telepathy had been demonstrated 
so preponderantly that the sixth 
sense was here to stay. 

But during the series of broad- 
casts several of the assorted scien- 
tists connected with the program to 
give it tone became convinced 
something was slightly screwy. One 
of them, Northwestern’s Louis D. 
Goodfellow, made a complete anal- 
ysis of the program in the Journal 
of Experimental Psychology. Sum- 
marized Goodfellow, “Neither coin- 
cidence nor telepathy, but the natu- 
ral response of an audience to sec- 
ondary cues, caused the ‘highly 
successful’ results of the Zenith 


radio experiments in telepathy.” 


What Goodfellow uncovered was 
honest error—the bland mistakes of 
amateurs. During each program 
the audience was asked five times 
to guess whether the studio cele- 
brators were concentrating on, say, 
heads or tails. But people, Good- 
fellow discovered, prefer heads to 
tails in about a 78 to 22 ratio and 
about that proportion automati- 
cally gave heads as their first guess. 
Goodfellow also found unconscious, 
subtle, but effective cues in some of 
the scripts. In one he discovered 21 
possible cues in 106 words! These 
influenced the audience toward the 
right or wrong answer. By studying 
scripts and tests in advance Good- 
fellow and his colleagues were soon 
able correctly to predict the out- 
come of every broadcast! 

Though the laboratory experi- 
mentalists are locked in a dramatic 
battle with stupid mistakes and 
baffling problems, the overwhelm- 


ing majority of believers are un- 
aware of them. They find sufficient 
evidence of a mysterious supernatu- 
ral power in manifestations of heal- 
ing the sick. To the shrine of 
Bernadette in Lourdes, France, 1,- 
000,000 believers go every year, 
10,000 of them sick, many of whom 
have staked their last penny on 
hope of a healing. Of these 10,000 
about a dozen a year are certified 
by the dead-pan local Medical 
Bureau as having been cured in a 
manner unexplained by science. 
These are the miracles. 

In Baltimore, I talked about 
faith healing with Dr. Harold 
Rosen of the renowned Phipps Psy- 
chiatric Clinic of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. Though they work 
only with recognized medical tools, 
Dr. Rosen and his associates seem, 
to laymen, to pass scores of healing 
“miracles” every month. I asked 
him to explain how for centuries 
victims of chronic, debilitating ail- 
ments — crippled people — people 
known to their neighbors to have 
ghastly skin eruptions—how sud- 
denly they could be cured simply 
by visiting a religious shrine or lis- 
tening to a traveling evangelist. 

Without disparaging the impor- 
tant effect of faith, Dr. Rosen told 
me about a young woman who 
tripped and fell and developed a 
ruptured vertebra of the spine. 
For five years she was either in a 
plaster cast or a wheel chair. The 
injury showed on X-ray. Physicians 
and surgeons certified to its reality. 
Yet without ordinary medicine or 
surgery, simply after talking with 
her, Dr. Rosen caused her to walk 
again, and today the once hopeless 
cripple is a swimming instructor. 

Without realizing it she had been 
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suffering from an emotional strain. 
When she fell, the emotional ail- 
ment centered in her spine, making 
a crippling blow of a minor injury. 
Because the cause of her problem 
was mental and not organic, she 
might as easily have responded to a 
fervent surge of religious emotion 
and her symptoms might as readily 
have disappeared. 

Medical science is only now be- 
ginning to understand the curious 
interweaving of thought and body. 
The power of the emotions to cause 
illness is alarming: of 500 consecu- 
tive cases admitted to the Ochsner 
Clinic in New Orleans, 77 per cent 
suffered illness caused by emotion. 
Dr. John A. Schindler, head of the 
Monroe Clinic in Wisconsin, esti- 
mates that half of all physically sick 
people in this country are the vic- 
tims of the mind-influencing-matter 
illness. 

Dr. Schindler says, “A third of all 
skin diseases are produced by blood 
vessels of the skin reacting to anx- 
iety, worry, disgust and so on.” 
Anxious thoughts may _ literally 
cause serum to be forced through 
blood vessel walls. It accumulates 
until it is forced through the skin 
causing unsightly, itching scales and 
apparent skin disease. 

Perhaps that explains the re- 
markable mental powers of Edgar 
Cayce. A Kentucky photographer 
of no distinction, Cayce discovered 
he was able to give medical diag- 
nosis of obscure ills while in a 
trance, by clairvoyance. In 40-odd 
years Cayce made some 12,000 
“readings” and stenographic re- 
ports were kept of each. Though 
he had no conscious knowledge of 
medicine, his subconscious mind 
would observe, for example: “In 
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this body is a degenerate condition 
of the nerve tissues . . . a lack of 
connection between the sympathetic 
and cerebrospinal nervous systems 
. . . @ lesion of the seventh dor- 
sal . . .” Reading the stenographic 
record afterwards, Cayce was un- 
able to understand the medical 
terms he had used, according to 
Thomas Sugrue, Cayce’s sympa- 
thetic biographer. 

Cayce’s strange gifts are not 
unique—there have been many 
clairvoyant healers—though the de- 
tailed record he made of diagnosis 
and treatment is most unusual. But 
Cayce had one quality in common 
with all faith healers, witch doctors, 
necromatic practitioners and even 
to some extent with our august 
medical profession. His success evi- 
dently depended to a major degree 
on his patients’ unquestioning faith 
in him. 


Indeed, it is a pertinent fact of 
ESP research that those who be- 
lieve in a super-sense most consist- 
ently demonstrate it. The disbe- 
lievers most consistently fail. Here, 
certainly, is some evidence of the 
power of the mind. 


Unfortunately, it isn’t much. 
Like most other results of some 
seventy years of research, it is so 
inconclusive as to be exasperating. 
Nevertheless the evidence that does 
exist for a sixth sense, though it 
may be doubted, cannot be denied. 
Nor should it be ignored. It doesn’t 
require a philosopher to observe 
that man’s fundamental progress is 
not measured in automobiles and 
telephones and airplanes. They are 
simply“evidence of his intellect. 

Man’s real growth is in the de- 
velopment of his personality. Over 
the centuries, people have pro- 
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gressed from simple brutes to com- 
plex, delicately attuned personality 
mechanisms. To know the resources 
of that personality—the power of 
the mind—is the most pressing 
problem of humanity. 

When Dr. Gardner Murphy, top 


U.S. psychologist, says of the mind, 
“We are standing on the brink of a 
huge, unknown world,” he only 
hints of the vast reaches to be ex- 
plored. A noted Harvard scientist, 
Alexander Petrunkevitch, remarked 
a few wecks ago that the answer to 
the riddle of life will come “only 
after an immense and inspired sur- 


vey of the facts.” But scientific work 
is a slow process, he added sadly. 
“It’s a matter of hammering away 
at little clues.” 

Fortunately a few devoted work- 
ers are hammering away at the lit- 
tle clues that may eventually solve 
the mystery of the mind. It will be 
a long process, but fruitful, for 
whenever we learn about ourselves 
civilization inches forward. Every 
avenue of study should be investi- 
gated, every student encouraged. At 
best, I think, the mystery of the 
mind, will prove to be the toughest 
of them all. as 
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Pictures by George Barris 


® SOMEWHERE IN THE picture 
above there is a little boy in a dream 
world. He got there by wishing he 
could dress up his new, superduper, 
jewel-fendered Hopalong Cassidy 
bike a bit. PacEant granted him 
his wish, got 35 of the latest bike 
gadgets—from radio to spoke lights 
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—and plunked the boy (Charlie 
Hankinson of Mutual’s “Juvenile 
Jury”) down in the middle of them. 
Overcome, Charlie gasped, gulped, 
hopped on his Hoppy bike and was 
last seen picking off a rustler with 
the handsome six-shooters, shown 
just behind the handlebars. 





Doodads like flags, birds, streamers on hand grips, fancy 
chain guards (front center) cost from 25c to about a dollar 


Noisemakers are squeeze-type or electric. Three in front 
are (left to right) Rocket Ray, Siren and Road Rowdy 


a 


Utilities include speedometers, rear-view mirrors, locks, 
pump, baggage rack, saddle bags. Prices from 25c to $5.00 
se 
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BY CHARLOTTE PAUL 


“A man is a boy who has stopped growing up 
and down and has started growing sideways” 


® THE COSMIC QUESTION for young 
wives today might be stated thus: 
Why is there such a big difference 
between my husband and Gregory 
Peck? 

Gregory may look good from the 
balcony, but he is no more a spring 
chicken than your husband or mine. 
Feature by feature, he’s probably 
no better looking. The difference 
between him and our men lies more 
in what he hasn’t than in what 
he has. In a word, he doesn’t bulge. 
Most husbands do. 

You used to be able to stir up a 
lively argument by asking a group 
of men and women whether men 
are really the stronger sex—but you 
can’t any more. Men just grin 
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sheepishly and change the subject. 
Looking over the young set of city- 
dwelling men, ages 25 to 40, I'd 
say men have not only given up 
that pretense, but are actually 
working for the title of flabbiest. 
Consider the typical husband of 
about 35. That’s young, by any 
standards. But how many could 
meet these minimum standards set 
up by the Public Health Service? 


1. Not more than one inch 
double fold of fat anywhere or. 
the body. 

2. Expanded chest girth greater 
than normal abdominal girth by 
at least four inches. 

3. Chest expansion at least 2.5 
inches. 





4. Hard biceps and abdominal 
muscles. 


Is that your husband? 

Leaving my own dear spouse out 
of this (I have to live with him, 
you know), it is my observation 
that the average male of 35 to 40 
years of age has many a double 
fold of fat over one inch, best 
known to himself and his tailor; 
that he hasn’t expanded his chest 
since the day they pinned the medal 
on it at Fort McKnott; and that, 
as for “hard biceps and abdominal 
muscles,” if he has them atvall, it’s 
from holding the door open while 
his wife moves the grand piano. 

We once had a farm, and while 
we had it, we showed a good deal 
less poundage. The two of us 
spaded, lifted, climbed, hauled, 
sweated and strained, and on Sun- 
days, if the weather was good and 
their food supplies were running 
low, friends from the city used to 
come out and watch us do it. We 
had special chairs for them. For 
the men, that is. The women usu- 
ally were up and around, pitching 
into the garden work, helping with 
the chores, exercising. But the men 
assumed positions on the lounge 
chairs under the maple tree, and 
remained there, handy with the 
cocktail shaker and the bright re- 


mark. Right down the line it was 
the men, not the women, who were 
amazed at what we were doing— 
not only at our doing it but at our 
wanting to. “A farm is a wonderful 
place,” one of our male friends 
once commented, “as long as some- 
one else does the work. But my idea 
of the perfect home is a suite in 
the Stevens Hotel.” 

That man was five feet seven and 
weighed 190 pounds. 

Obviously men are flabby be- 
cause they eat too much and don’t 
exercise enough. But there is a 
deeper reason, a basic psycholog- 
ical cause. 

I think men are flabby because 
men are egotists. 

Male ego says you don’t have to 
keep fit—you’re just as charming 
with a 40-inch waist as you were 
with a 32. Even single men share 
this “I am what I am” attitude, 
though they are at the same time 
very critical of the female. (Ask 
any co-ed if the unattractive col- 
lege man is content with the un- 
attractive college girl!) And after 
a man has married, the competitive 
spirit, which very briefly moved 
him to pass up the potatoes, evap- 
orates as quickly as his promise to 
put up the storm windows. 

What if he does “put on a little,” 
and can’t finish a set of tennis with- 
out sounding as if he’d just com- 
pleted the run from Framin 
to Boston? She married him, didn’t 
she? She loves him, doesn’t she? 
Well, then? 

Women, on the other hand, never 
lose that feeling of having to please. 
As girls, they worked so hard to 
be attractive that the question of 
whether they wanted what they at- 
tracted was secondary. Once mar- 
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ried, they very seldom forget to 
keep up the appearance which was 
partly responsible for their getting 
married in the first place. They 
continue to want to please, both 
their husbands and the world at 
large. They feel instinctively that 
they are required to “keep them- 
selves up.” 

Yet this attitude is so rare in 
married men that, when we women 
see one of them studiously keeping 
young and trim, we have our sus- 
picions. I really believe the quip 
that a man is a boy who has 
stopped growing up and down and 
has started growing sideways. 

Of course many men will admit 
that they should keep fit. But sin- 
cere or not, their resolve goes down 
before the typical male’s habit of 
wanting what he wants when he 
wants it. And if that happens to 
be pie a la mode, he’ll have it. 

“There are only two questions 
involved in what I do,” a friend 
of my husband’s once commented. 
“Whether I want to do it, and 
whether I can pay for it.” 

Not being a scientist, but only 
a member of a society in which all 
men over 35 seem to wear double- 
breasted suits, I don’t have any 
ready excuses for men. Psycholo- 
gists and sociologists do. 

In the first place, they say, there 
is the hypertension of modern 
living. 

Hypertension is a matter of be- 
ing chronically “keyed up.” It 
stems from trying to impress the 
boss, worrying over that rumor that 
the company is going to drop 15 
men, wanting eight cylinders in 
your car when you can afford about 
two-and-a-half. It is the product 
of a highly competitive society and 
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the desire for a 16-inch screen. And, 
according to Dr. Flanders Dunbar, 
who has treated countless sufferers 
at Presbyterian and Bellevue hos- 
pitals in New York, as well as in 
other hospitals here and abroad, 
hypertension is more common and 
more deadly than cancer. It is, Dr. 
Dunbar feels, the great health prob- 
lem of middle age. 

Although keeping fit—eating less 
and exercising more—would help 
your man and mine ward off this 
20th-century illness, it is often pre- 
cisely because of hypertension that 
he eats too much and exercises too 
little. Food, for the keyed up, deep- 
ly disturbed modern man, is often 
an emotional outlet. 

Now the man of your heart may 
be as calm as a hound dog asleep 
in the sun. He may like his job 
and have no trouble keeping up 
the mortgage payments. Neverthe- 
less, if he’s over 35, has been mar- 
ried for five years or more, the 
bets are 100 to one that he’s at 
least 10 pounds overweight. 

Stuart Chase lists the factors con- 
tributing to unfitness as: aversion 
to labor; dependence on machines 
in general, especially the auto; 
moving pictures; card parties; ra- 
dio; newspapers; long hours of 
sitting, at work and recreation. 
Does that sound familiar? 

We know ourselves by what we 
do when we are free to do what- 
ever we please. American men sit. 

With mounds of statistics at 
hand, the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice looks at the cold facts: After 
30 years of age, they report, phys- 
ical fitness in the United States 
goes into a “rapid decline.” Yet, 
in terms of life expectancy, 30 is the 
starting point of adult life. 
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One of the worst aspects of your 
husband’s extra 15 pounds is not 
that he can’t get into his college 
tux,. but that the added weight is 
dangerous. 

The heavy killers these days are 
not the contagious diseases, which 
100 years ago so effectively kept the 
population down. Too many of us 
moderns die of degenerative dis- 
eases—heart, kidney, prostate ail- 
ments and the rest—with heart 
heading the list. 

In other words, we've pretty well 
licked the contagious diseases, 
which used to cause a heavy death 
rate among the young. But the lives 
we've saved we are losing to the 
murderous degenerative diseases 
which are by-products of flabbiness 
—overweight, nervous fatigue, poor 
body “tone” resulting from too 
little exercise. 


So you should keep your husband 
in trim in order to keep him at all. 
There’s an economic reason for 


push-ups, too. In this society of 
heavy competition and long educa- 
tion, the age at which a man may 
expect to “make good” has moved 
up at least 10 years. Your husband 
or mine comes into his professional 
prime when he’s 40 to 50—just 
about the time the results of pro- 
longed flabbiness catch up with 
him. At this point, when his re- 
sponsibilities, if not his working 
hours, will be heaviest, he will 
probably be among the 25,000,000 
Americans who suffer from one or 
more chronic ailments. 

When Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
Chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics in 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, spoke to a group of high- 
school seniors last year, her talk, to 


those aboundingly healthy teen- 
agers, was about health. You’ve got 
to keep healthy, Dr. Stiebeling said, 
because your best opportunities may 
not come until you’re about 40 or 
50 years old. 

And yet, in most homes, if any- 
one is counting calories and symp- 
toms, it’s usually the wife. The 
breadwinner, on whom the security 
of the whole family depends, fig- 
ures that no matter what kind of 
life he leads, there’ll never be any- 
thing wrong with him that three 
aspirin and a good night’s sleep 
won’t cure. 

Personally, I don’t believe those 
old sayings: “Everybody loves a 
fat man,” “Laugh and be fat,” and 
the rest. From where I’m sitting, 
the man who has let himself get 
flabby has let himself get unattrac- 
tive—and he knows tt. 

There’s a store in New York 
City which caters to fat men. Its 
typical customer weighs 350 
pounds, and the 22-inch collar and 
70-inch waist is routine. The slogan 
outside that store is: “If everybody 
was fat, there would be no war.” 
That’s undoubtedly true, not be- 
cause fat men are too contentedly 
good-natured to fight, but because 
there isn’t a place in any man’s 
army for fatty hearts and obesity. 
That store has had well over 40,- 
000 customers, and most of them 
insist on remaining anonymous. 
Does that suggest that fat men are 
contented, happy people? 

Psychiatrists recognize obesity as 
a symptom of the disturbed mind. 
People overeat for a number of six- 
syllable reasons which (with apolo- 
gies to Dr. Dunbar) boil down to 
this: Consciously or unconsciously, 
they are unhappy. There is the 
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complicated kind of fat man who 
won't have sufficient control of 
himself to reduce until the source 
of his unhappiness has been re- 
moved. The simpler variety is the 
man who weighs too much just 
because he likes food and eats too 
much—and the only thing he’s un- 
happy about is the way he looks. 

Neither of these men will admit 
that they mind being fat, of course. 
No, they like to hear people quip: 
“How did you ever manage to get a 
pretty, young girl like that?” al- 
though they are only three years 
older than their wives, and they 
well remember that 10 years ago 
people used to say: “Aren’t they a 
cute couple!” 

I agree that many women are 
diet-silly. Calory-counting is théir 
hobby and their chief source of so- 
cial conversation. But why is it that 
the men most irked by female diet- 
ing are the ones most obviously in 
need of diet themselves? Why is it 
you seldom hear a slender man 
ridiculing women’s diets? 

I once asked a doctor how to 
lose weight. “Why, that’s easy,” he 
said with a shrug. “Just reduce.” 
It would be almost impossible to 
live in this country now and not 
have heard a thousand times how 
to do that. Your husband’s bulge 
isn’t what it is because he doesn’t 
know how to reduce, but because 
he’s never found an easy way to do 
it. Give him a diet which includes 
all the meat and potatoes and pie 
a la mode he wants, and he'll stick 
to it faithfully. 

Of course there is no easy way; 
it’s up to the wife to steer his course 
through the hard one. This consists 
largely of giving him less than he 
wants of the things he likes, and a 
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good deal more of the things he 
doesn’t. When students at Penn- 
sylvania State College made a sur- 
vey of 239 families’ eating habits 
last year, they found that the men 
scored high in everything but their 
consumption of Vitamin C—in 
other words, of “rabbit food.” A 
man who isn’t trying to reduce at 
all should eat at least five pounds 
of citrus fruit and tomatoes every 
week (my dear one’s score for a 
whole year!) and at least four 
pounds of leafy, green and yellow 
vegetables. These amounts have to 
go up sharply as the amounts of 
sugar and starch foods go down— 
and how each wife manages to do 
that and keep her husband, is her 
own affair. 

The age of the man is an impor- 
tant consideration, as well as his 
present physical condition. If he’s 
around 60 or hasn’t been feeling too 
well, a doctor’s advice is a must be- 
fore you plan his diet. The same 
is true of the second part of the 
campaign: Exercise. There’s an old 
saw about the fellow who confined 
his exercise to acting as pallbearer 
for his friends who played golf, and 
it’s not too ridiculous. You can’t 
test your strength on nothing but a 
bridge deck for 15 years and then 
suddenly try three sets of tennis and 
expect high resolve to carry you 
through. Something’s bound to give 
—and if you’ve allowed years of 
flabbiness to burden your heart 
and weaken your muscles, the re- 
sult might be disastrous. 

However, the men to whom these 
harsh words have been addressed— 
the young men who out of sheer 
laziness have let themselves get 
physically old at 35—these men 
need to consult their mirrors, not 
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their doctors. So far they are merely 
overweight, and possibly a little 
“nervous.” Heart trouble, diabetes 
and the Fat Men’s Store have not 
set in. Less food and more exercise 
will straighten them out, but they 
can’t just let these things happen— 
they have to plan for them. 

Here, again, it’s largely the wife’s 
job. A wife can encourage, if not 
quite browbeat, her husband into 
planning regular exercise. Perhaps 
by buying him a set of golf clubs, 
instead of a larger television set; 
perhaps by fishing, golfing, or hik- 
ing with him. Husbands vary (but 
not much), and hence methods of 
handling them differ. The wife who 
recognizes that it is her responsibil- 
ity to get her husband outside and 
on his feet will find a way to do it. 

Even for victims of hypertension, 
exercise, not rest, is the answer. At 
the Mayo Clinic they found that 
patients suffering from _ chronic 
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fatigue were seldom relieved by rest 
and sleep. What they needed was 
exercise. For the keyed-up city man 
who is “too worn out” to exercise, 
the answer is: Exercise. 

Exercise is important not only to 
looking and feeling well, but to 
keeping up now the activities you 
plan for retirement, so ‘you can en- 
joy them when that day comes. 

“Someday,” the man says, look- 
ing up dreamily from his lounge 
chair, “when I don’t have to work 
any more and I have lots ef money, 
I'll take up golf again.” But if he 
sits around thinking about it for 30 
years, he won’t be well enough 
when the day comes. 

And what will he have looked 
like, and felt like, for 30 years? And 
what will he have missed? The big 
reason for keeping trim and healthy 
is not to keep from dying, but to 
live while you’re alive. 

Flabby men just aren’t living. 

i 
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3 @ ONE DAY A HILL-BILLY’s wiFE decided to look through her husband's 
S, _ belongings while he was out hunting. In an old wooden chest there was 
an amazing assortment of trash that he had picked up on, infrequent visits 
to town many miles away. Pawing through the junk, she found a small 
mirror, something she had never seen before. For a while she sat back and 
stared at it while her temper boiled. Finally she threw it against the wall, 
exclaiming: 

“So that’s the old hag he’s been steppin’ out with!” —y, g. BE. Cameron 


@ A BACKWOODSMAN took the witness stand and immediately was subjected 
to a merciless hammering by the prosecuting attorney. But the lawyer 
got nowhere. Finally, he asked the rustic one: “Can you write?” 

The witness allowed as how he couldn't write. 

“Can you read?” the lawyer persisted. 

“Well, yes, I can read—sorta.” 

“What do you mean, you can read ‘sorta’?” 

“Well,” said the witness, “I can read figures pretty good, but I don’t 
do so good with the writing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, take these here signs along the road when I go places. I can 
read how far, but I can’t read where to!” —Qsear Demmeric 
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Ohio’s Senator Taft is the worst 
politician with the best brain 
in Congress. The result of his 


battle for re-election this November 
may indicate our nation’s political 
future, so here’s the answer to 


What Makes 


BY RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


® Rosert ALPHONSO TaFrT, senior 
Senator from Ohio, has been called 
an arch-reactionary, a socialist, a 
communist. The Washington news- 
paper corps chose him the “best 
Senator” in a PacEeant poll last 


October. The CIO and the AFL, 
which will never forgive him for his 
part in writing the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Act, have 
vowed to defeat him this Novem- 
ber. The New and/or Fair Dealers 
regard him as their own personal 
devil. And large sections of the 
GOP hail him as the hope of the 
nation and its next President. 

But Bob Taft is not one to bother 
about labels or epithets. A con- 
servative at heart, he has never let 
this interfere with the logic of his 
political decisions. He collects facts 
and statistics the way other politi- 
cians collect adjectives—and these 
facts ‘and figures are what deter- 
mine how he will vote on a specific 
issue. Because of this passion for 
knowing what makes the US. tick, 
he is probably the best-informed 
man in Congress where domestic 
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issues of importance are concerned 

But foreign policy is Taft’s blind 
spot. The Senator from Ohio is 
somehow convinced that Europe, 
Asia, and Africa don’t really exist— 
and it is this, rather than any evil 
political motivation, which makes 
him more often than not talk and 
vote like an isolationist. 

Ever since 1938, when Taft 
smashed President Roosevelt’s grip 
on Ohio by rolling up a tremendous 
majority in the senatorial race, 
Robert A. Taft has been something 
of a mystery to the boys on Capitol 
Hill. Lacking all political sex ap- 
peal, blunt and given to tactless 
outbursts (“It isn’t honest to be 
tactful,” he says), he approaches 
his constituents and his colleagues 
with all the slow sure-footedness 
of a college professor. 

Taft is dogmatic and stubborn 
to a fault, but he is also quick to 
admit ignorance. In committee, he 
is a terror—questioning witnesses 
at great length until he has pumped 
them dry. Then, once he has all the 


facts, he will arrive at conclusions 








often at variance with the position 
of his party. 

He has never taken a stand be- 
cause it may be politically expedi- 
ent. His sponsorship of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner public housing 
bill, condemned as “socialistic” by 


his fellow Republicans, lost him 
support in his fight for the Presi- 
dential nomination. His battle 
against OPA hurt him in the eyes 
of the public. But this kind of eon- 
sideration never deters Bob Taft. 
In 12 years in the Senate, Taft 
has become the undisputed head of 
his party’s contingent there. He has 
gained his position by always being 
there fustest with the most facts. 





Son of a President, 
schooled at Yale and 
Harvard, Taft is short 
on bombast, long on 
background and brains 


Robert A. Taft is no “log-cabin 
man of the people” candidate. The 
son of William Howard Taft, only 
American ever to be President and 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
Bob is a middle-class product. 

Out of law school, he turned 
down the prestige-laden offers of 
the great eastern law firms. “I have 
a prejudice against New York as 
a place to work,” he said, returning 
to Cincinnati. In time, he and his 
brother set up shop in a one-room 
law office, building up a sound and 
prosperous. practice. 

As a member of the state legisla- 
ture and the state Senate, young 
Taft chalked up a fine record, re- 
vising Ohio’s ancient tax system, 
bolstering civil liberties, giving sup- 
port to minimum-wage laws. 

In 1937, when he decided to run 
for the U.S. Senate, no one gave 
him a prayer. He was opposed by 
state leaders; and Roosevelt had 
carried Ohio by 630,000 votes in 
1936. Taft built up his own ma- 
chine. He and his wife, Martha, 
drove 30,000 miles, visited 87 coun- 
ties, and made 600 speeches. When 
the votes were counted, the plod- 
ding man with the tight smile had 
sailed in with a majority of 170,000 
votes. From that day forth, he had 
his eye on the Presidency. 
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At two: with mother, in curls, dress 
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At 21: Commencement Day at Yale 














At 17: with Papa—a future President 
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At four and 16: in the studio, 


Late twenties: the young lawyer 


At 41: at his father’s funeral 


Today: Ohio’s smart, tactless Senator 


CONTINUED 
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Columnist and political wiseman Walter Lippmann 
called Senator Taft “more responsible than 

any other single man for leading the Republican 
Party in blind alleys of dumb obstruction on 

the vital issues of our times.” Paul Porter 

has said: *“Taft has the best mind in Washington 
—until he makes it up.” Historian Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. claims that “underneath the 
Ohio Senator’s hidebound traditions there is a 
willingness to face facts, even at the expense 

of dearly beloved prejudices.” These are 

the judgments of important political thinkers. 
But is Robert Alphonso Taft helping or hindering 
progress? Is he liberal or conservative? 

The record shows he is neither—or both 





Taft is liberal 


was for: the 75-cent minimum wage 
public housing 
federal aid to education 
the full-employment bill 
the United Nations 
the Greek-Turkish loan 


» was against: draft-labor legislation 


Taft is conservative 


= was against: socialized medicine 
selective service 
wartime price controls 
a World Bank 
the British loan 
the Marshall Plan 


was for: the Taft-Hartley Act 





conservative? 














Taft’s enemies call him bright, inhuman, nasty. 
His admirers call him bright, down-to-earth, 
warm-hearted. Here’s how he looks to the camera 
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“Prof. Taft”—on dull side, Taft is poor orator, a farmer with gloves, slow to smile 
CONTINUED 








Nearing end of year-long campaign, Bob 
Taft knows he will return to the Senate. 
Between °50 and °52, he’ll be fixing to run 
for President on the Republican ticket 


Facing the toughest fight of his 
career, with a Senate seat and his 
presidential aspirations at stake, 
Robert Taft started campaigning a 
year ahead of schedule. 

That was last September. The 
job he set for himself. was tremen- 
dous. Sitting at dinner then, he 
remarked to no one in particular, 
“Seven million. That’s a lot of peo- 
ple.” A  newspaperman looked 
puzzled. “Seven million,” Taft ex- 
plained. “That’s the population of 
Ohio. It certainly will be some job 
seeing all of them.” 

By explaining his political and 
economic philosophy to all the 
voters, Taft expects to counteract 
the appeal of his more flamboyant 
opponent, “Jumping Joe” Fergu- 
son, the Democratic candidate. 

“T don’t fool myself with the idea 
that I’d do well in a sort of motion- 
picture popularity contest,” Taft 
has said. He knows how badly pre- 
vious attempts at glamorizing his 
campaign tactics have backfired. 

Taft is running on a straight 
free-enterprise ticket. He is out to 
prove that Tom Dewey lost in 1948 
because he pitched his appeal on a 
“me-too” line. So Taft is telling 
businessmen, factory workers and 
farmers who come to hear him: 

“The essential yardstick against 
which every proposed bill should be 
measured is its effect on the main- 
tenance of human liberty in the 
United States.” Lecturing like a 
professor—rather than orating—he 
is devoting six days a week to this 
philosophy, backing it up with hard 
facts. 
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The CIO, the AFL and the 
Administration are willing to make 
his campaign a test of the Fair 
Deal. They have brushed aside his 
support of federal aid to education, 
public housing, and the 75-cent 
minimum wage in order to set him 
up as the symbol of everything they 
hate in the GOP. 

Taft isn’t too worried by this 
hate—or by the millions of dollars 
which labor threatens to devote to 
his defeat. He is convinced that the 
average worker doesn’t swallow the 
official labor line. And Taft counts 
heavily on the rural and farm vote. 
On foreign policy the farmers are 
right behind him. 

The tall (six feet, 200 pounds) 
balding Ohioan is confident that 
the future he sees through his pro- 
fessorial rimless glasses is all his. If 
he can win re-election to the Sen- 
ate, he will be the most powerful 
contender for the 1952 Presidential 
nomination. The only competition 
of any real consequence—unless a 
dark horse turns up—will be 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. And Ike, 
though he has prestige and the po- 
litical sex appeal Taft lacks, can’t 
muster organizational support. 

So Bob Taft continues to woo the 
voters with his impersonal and fac- 
tual speeches. Minus the usual sec- 
retaries, braintrusters, and public- 
relations men who have become 
part of every campaign team, Taft 
leans heavily on his wife Martha, 
a sharp-witted, charming and 
politically hep ally. The chances 
for him look good, but Bob Taft 
isn’t leaving anything to chance. 
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What’s so Practical 
About a Joke? 


BY BENNETT CERF 


® IN THE Goop OLD pays a fellow 
could win a reputation as a practi- 
cal joker simply by putting a tack 
on the teacher’s seat, or by pulling 
a chair from under a crippled 
grandmother of 80 just as she was 
sitting down to rest her bones. 
Now, however, your practical 
joker (under no circumstances to 
be confused with a “humorist”) 
has graduated to more elaborate 
shenanigans. His hoaxes are 
planned with the care devoted to a 
major military campaign. Time is 
no object and neither is money—if 
he happens to have it. Somebody 
has estimated that if all the effort 
expended on sleazy practical jokes 
in the past year had been chan- 
neled into a more worthy endeavor, 
there might be 50,000 fewer home- 


less war veterans today. 
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I take it you suspect by this time 
that I hold most practical jokers in 
extremely low esteem. You’re right. 

The meanest practical jokers in 
the world are the ones who con- 
spire to put a blight on the wedding 
ceremonies of their best friends. 
Maybe you read in the papers re- 
cently about the collection of goons 
who masqueraded as masked, 
bearded desperadoes, and charged 
into a bride’s home with guns wav- 
ing. The bride suffered a nervous 
breakdown, and the memory of her 
wedding day has been marred for- 
ever. The 'goons probably are still 
convinced that they demonstrated 
their capacity for friendship and a 
keen sense of humor at the same 
time. Another bridal couple arrived 
at the Chicago airport with a 15- 
pound ball and chain attached to 








the bridegroom’s right ankle. Fel- 
low-workers in his railroad main- 
tenance gang had shackled it to his 
leg just before he escorted his bride 
to the plane in Minnesota. The 
bride was still sobbing when she 
reached Chicago, and a motley as- 
sortment of morons stood simpering 
while the groom sought a hacksaw 
to cut himself free. 

One of the dirtiest tricks ever 
played on a bridegroom, I think, 
was perpetrated at the bachelor 
dinner of a well-known socialite. 
Too much champagne had done 
him in completely. When he re- 
covered consciousness, his right arm 
was in a sling. He had broken it, his 
friends told him mournfully, ex- 
ecuting a Highland Fling on top of 
a table. There was not a word of 
truth in the story. The poor fish 
spent his entire honeymoon with a 
perfectly sound right arm bound up 
in a plaster-of-Paris cast. 

The greatest predilection for 
practical jokes is displayed as a 
group by medical students. Maybe 
the very nature of their chosen 
profession makes these gentlemen 
more callous and unfeeling than 
the general run. Human skeletons, 
of course, are just everyday routine 
to an embryo physician, but what 
jolly fun it is to 
pop one sud- 
denly into the 
face of some- 
body who never 
has seen one be- 
fore in his life! 

A group of stu- 
dents who drove 
up one after- 
noon to the toll 
gate of the Tri- 
borough Bridge 


in New York added a new touch 
to the old act. The officer in charge 
saw the usual arm extended from 
the car, but when he clutched 
for the quarter, the whole arm 
(stolen from a stiff in the dissect- 
ing laboratory) came off with it. 
The officer collapsed. 

At Bellevue, there was a doctor 
on the staff who acquired modest 
proficiency as a ventriloquist on the 
side. Finding himself in need of an 
unskilled apprentice to help out in 
his laboratory, he devised his own 
peculiar method for testing the in- 
telligence and nerve of the gangling 
youngsters who applied for the job. 
To the first applicant he handed a 
bowl of piping-hot gruel, and re- 
marked casually, ““There’s a skele- 
ton in the coat closet over there. 
Feed him!” The boy proffered the 
bowl with shaking hands, and when 
the skeleton announced, “Uh, uh! 
That’s too hot!” he dropped every- 
thing and made for the nearest 
exit. Two more kids fell victim to 
the amateur ventriloquist’s grisly 
gag, but the fourth applicant took 
it in stride. When the skeleton an- 
nounced, “Take it away! It’s too 
hot,” he simply jammed the bowl 
between its ribs and answered 
cheerfully, “Then blow on it, you 
dumb jerk.” He got the job. 

The Hollywood chapter of the 
Practical Jokers’ Club contented it- 
self for years with such relatively 
simple hoaxes as a phony waiter 
who told mortified dinner guests 
in loud asides that they were using 
the wrong fork,-and then poured 
gravy down the backs of their necks. 
But mighty hoaxes from little 
acorns grow, and today’s pranksters 
in the film capital think nothing of 
ripping up a victim’s entire apart- 
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ment or sending him on wild-goose 
chases clear Across the continent. 
One film magnate built a new mil- 
lion-dollar sound stage of which he 
was inordinately proud. When Pro- 
fessor Uberschmaltz of Heidelberg 
came to test its qualities he was 
even prouder—for a rival producer 
had convinced him at dinner a few 
weeks previous that, when it came 
to sound effects, Uberschmaltz was 
the McCoy. On the day of the test, 
Uberschmaltz had this very impor- 
tant babe in the Hollywoods whis- 
pering to him close-up on the new 
stage, and yelling his lungs out 
from a distance of 200 yards. Final- 
ly, Uberschmaltz shook his head 
sadly and said, “Your new stage 
shtinks. I can’t hear a damn thing.” 
The next day the enraged producer 
learned that “Uberschmaltz” was a 
stooge smuggled into the studio by 
the rival producer. 


His revenge re- 
quired a much bigger 
build-up and a lot 
more of film stock- 
holders’ money. The 
rival producer began 


to hear rumblings 

that his public and 

private activities were 

under investigation 

by a certain Senator in Washington, 
with a threatened denouement that 
would blow Bergman and Hay- 
worth right off the front pages. 
Then it appeared that there was 
just a chance the inquisitive Sen- 
ator might be lured into visiting 
Hollywood. The producer fell for 
the story hook, line and sinker. The 
“Senator”—an extra coached by 
the victim of the sound-stage fiasco, 
of course—was greeted at the train 
by the producer himself, his entire 
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executive staff and every pretty girl 
on his lot. For a full week the bogus 
politico was wined, dined and 
photographed with his arm around 
various parts of the biggest stars’ 
anatomies. A final banquet in his 
honor lasted for hours. The pro- 
ducer was so mortified when he 
learned the truth, he fired two 
secretaries. 

Everybody by this time must 
have heard about the Oxford stu- 
dents who calmly dug a trench across 
one of the busiest streets in Lon- 
don, while obliging bobbies rerout- 
ed trams and buses. The youths 
strolled away. The bobbies put red 
lights on the block, and didn’t dis- 
cover it was the work of practical 
jokers until London traffic had been 


snarled for a week. Then there was 
the band of zanies who posed as 
furniture movers, and exchanged 
heavy sofas and grand pianos in a 
whole row of houses in New York 
City while the owners were on va- 
cation. The unscrambling process 
took weeks. The trick Earl Wil- 
son and Morton Downey played on 
their friend Ted Husing is famous 
by this time, too. They sneaked be- 
hind him one evening while he 
helplessly continued reading a long 
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script into an NBC microphone, di- 
vested him of his shirt, tie, pants, 
shoes and socks, and left him orat- 
ing breathlessly in his BVD’s. Then 
they button-holed a guided tour of 
Radio City sightseers and coun- 
seled, “Make it your business to 
drop into Studio C. Husing is giv- 
ing one of his most unusual per- 
formances.” 

The practical jokes that delight 
me most are the ones that bounce 
right back and smack the perpe- 
trators in the face. Like the occa- 
sion, for instance, when a neophyte 
in the new issues department of J. 
P. Morgan and Company was in- 
formed: “Mr. Morgan is very deaf, 
you know, and doesn’t like to be 
reminded of it. When he asks you 
a question, be sure you shout the 
answer in his ear.” The first time 
the young man heeded this advice, 
Mr. Morgan, of course, bellowed, 
“What the devil do you mean by 
shouting at me this way? Get out 
of here!” Thereafter, however, the 
victim of this trick was the one 
junior clerk Morgan recognized. 
Inside of two years he was head of 
one of the departments, and had the 
unique pleasure of firing his tor- 
mentors personally. 

A Chicago publisher’s representa- 
tive, on his 25th anniversary in the 
book business, was presented with 
a fake pass with the signature of 
the mayor and chief of police 
forged thereon, giving him the 
privilege of parking his car indefi- 
nitely anywhere in the restricted 
Loop district. He was delighted 
with the gift, and his friends pre- 
pared to revel in his discomfiture 
the first time he attempted to use 
the bogus pass. They’re still wait- 


ing, however. Traffic cops were as 


easily convinced of the authenticity 
of the pass as the recipient himself, 
and he used it in peace and good 
health for three solid years. 

A noted pixie from the café-so- 
ciety beat turned practical joker at 
an old Paris restaurant last spring. 
He isn’t proud of the exploit, so I'll 
disguise him in this story as Mr. 
Twombley. The restaurant was the 
Tour d’Argent, on the banks of the 
Seine, where pressed duck and a 
wonderful soup are the speciatitls 
de la maison. Twomb- 
ley was there with a 


group of American friends. When 
the soup was served, he emptied 
the pepper shaker into his por- 
tion, tasted it, coughed ostenta- 
tiously and summoned the proprie- 
tor. “So this is your famous soup,” 
he scoffed. “It’s terrible. Taste it 
yourself.” The proprietor sampled 
the soup and went into a frenzy. 
“The chef has gone mad,” he 
decided. “Let me make an investi- 
gation in the kitchen.” He came 
back a few moments later wringing 
his hands. “It is worse than I 
feared,” he reported. “I have had 
the whole evening’s supply of soup 
—-enough for 200 portions ured 
down the drain. Xone dibecend 
the chef who has been with me for 
30 years. Can Monsieur forgive 
us?” 

Somehow the joke had lost its 
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savour for Mr. Twombley. He 
fidgeted through the rest of the 
dinner, then squared his shoulders 
and confessed to the proprietor like 
a little man. “I myself poured a 
shakerful of pepper into my soup,” 
he admitted. “I didn’t expect the 
consequences to be so drastic. I beg 
you to re-hire the chef and give 
him this 50-dollar travelers’ check 
to recompense him for his embar- 
rassment. And I insist on paying 


LOGICALLY SPEAKING 


for every portion of that soup you 
threw away.” 

The proprietor and the chef al- 
lowed themselves to be placated. 
Twombley paid the bill and made 
for the door, considerably wiser and 
infinitely poorer. 

As he was climbing into a taxi 
the proprietor tugged at his.sleeve 
and whispered, “Monsieur Twomb- 


ley, I saw you empty the Pepper 
into that soup.’ 





@ A SALESMAN tired of his job and gave it up to become a policeman. 
Several months later a friend asked him how he liked his new role. 


“Well,” 


he replied, “the pay is good and the hours aren't bad, but what 
I like best is that the customer is always wrong.” 


—Josephine Lee 


@ A YOUNG MAN was hired by the telephone company to make coin-box 


collections. 


At the end of the first week when he did not show up at the 


office—and hadn't been heard from since he was hired—the manager called 


him at his home. 


“What's the matter?” he asked the youth. “Why weren't you in today 
for your salary?” 


“My salary!” 


@ “I wisn,” 


sighed the young man, “ 


the lad exclaimed. “You mean I get paid, too?” 


—Dora Ann Sayers 


I had enough money to get married.” 


“What would you do?” his female companion asked. 


“I'd buy a car.” 


—Alan Lipscott 


@ WILSON MIZNER was once offered a writing job by a producer who said 
his company made the best pictures in Hollywood. 


“I've seen your pictures,” was Mizner's reply, 
They're in the audience.” 


the screen. 


“and the heroes aren’t on 
—Harry Sommers 


@ A Visiror to a lonely island off the west coast of Ireland was talking to 


an inhabitant. 


“That's right,” 
you get no news from us.” 


“I suppose that when the sea is very rough, you do not 
get any news from the rest of the world,” 
was the reply. 


he commented. 
“But sure you are just as badly off; 
—S. Lane Bradshaw 


@ TWO CHINESE were arguing vehemently to the amusement of a street 
crowd. When an American remarked that he was surprised no blows were 
struck, his Chinese companion said, “The man who strikes first admits that 


his ideas have given out.” —Paul Benson 








The Maddest Hatter 


Pictures by Bob Natkin 


® THE CIGARETTE floating on the 
lady’s veil in the picture above is 
not a fire hazard. It’s just another 
crazy notion of Benjamin Benedict 
Greenfield who runs the fashionable 
Bes-Ben Hat Shop on Chicago’s 
swank North Michigan Avenue. 
The maddest mad-hatter to inflict 


his whims on females since Alice 
got back from Wonderland, Green- 
field will make a sane hat, but he 
tries not to. His forte, his art, his 
passion is concocting thingumbobs 
like the cigarette melange above 
and the silly surprises you will find 
on the next two pages. 
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Burst-spring hat 


Parakeet hat 


Chicago mad-hatter’s hats are all for sale at mad, mad 
prices, running from $75.75 to $1,000.75. The odd, ad- 
ditional six bits on prices is probably tax on imagination 


THOUGH THE HATs on these 
pages represent Ben Greenfield at 
his wildest, they are by no means 
representative of his entire output. 
He has, in his time, made chapeaux 
with perfect models of pedigreed 
dogs, with doughnuts and coffee, 
with ballet dancers. Yet even more 
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amazing than the hats themselves 
is the fact that they actually sell. 
A former wife of Elliott Roosevelt, 
Judy Garland and many a Chicago 
socialite are among Bes-Ben’s cus- 
tomers. All are warned that Mr. 
Greenfield sells nothing on an ex- 
clusive basis: any patron of Ben’s 








Owl hat utilizes real feathers on birds 


Garden hat 


with a head full of potted palms 
must expect to find her hat dupli- 
cated. But then any patron of 
Ben’s would insist on an original 
idea, pay for it and get it; for Ben 
creates every hat himself, on the 
customer, before a mirror. - 
Greenfield’s employees are so 
taken with him and his work, that 
in describing the boss, one recently 
wrote: “You can see him on the 
Avenue, six feet tall, wearing an 
untrimmed hamburg.” ae 














Washday hat makes blue Mondays brighter 


Monkey hat with nuts is for trips to zoo 
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BY AMY SELWYN 


* That’s not so ridiculous a question as you think. 
Most murderers are nice, easy-going, law-abiding, 
normal church-goers; they’ve never thought of kill- 
ing anyone—but there’s a murder every 45 minutes! 


® COULD YOU COMMIT MURDER? 
Could you offer a young woman a 
ride in your car and then beat her 
to death, as Edward L. Gibbs beat 
Marian Baker last January in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania? 

Or could you shoot your wife 
and your mother-in-law, the way 
Dr. Frank H. Lasher of Garden 
City, New York, did back in 1946? 
Lasher, at 63, was a nationally 
prominent surgeon and chief of the 
ear-nose-throat clinic at a big New 
York Hospital. The morning of 
the double murder, Lasher took his 
car from the garage, as he had 
done every morning for 20 years. 
Then he ran into the kitchen of his 
home, where his wife was prepar- 
ing breakfast, and fired two shots 
at her. He turned to his 75-year- 
old mother-in-law and shot her 
through the head. 

Or could you murder your hus- 
band the way Mrs. Geneva Hum- 
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phrey of New Jersey murdered 
hers? After an argument this 47- 
year-old mother of two children 
tried to run down her husband with 
the family automobile. He jumped 
out of the way, so she swung the 
car around and made for him 
again. She pinned him against the 
door of a building and crushed him 
to death. 

The idea of committing murder 
is too horrible to contemplate. You 
know, better than you know any- 
thing else in the world, that you 
could never commit so loathsome 
and terrible an act as murder. You 
would stake your life on it. 

Still—on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing in a Chicago suburb, a hard- 
ware salesman stabbed his wife 
with a hunting knife. Till five min- 
utes before the murder, he had 
never dreamed he could kill any- 
one. An Iowa woman strangled an 
old school chum. A timid North 
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Dakota housewife bludgeoned her 
brother-in-law with a coal stoker. 

You still may be itive you 
couldn’t kill. But note the follow- 
ing statistics: According to official 
FBI records, a murder takes place 
every 45 minutes. Thirty-six mur- 
ders are known to occur every day 
—and the majority of the 36 are 
committed by people who had 
never planned or expected to kill. 
Moreover, every day several hun- 
dred people try to commit murder 
but don’t succeed. According to 
the FBI, an average of 250 persons 
are arrested daily for committing 
assault with intent to kill. 

These statistics don’t tell the 
whole story. There are a number 
of murders and attempts at murder 
which never reach the FBI. “With 
reasonable certainty it may be said 
that several thousand murders pass 
unrecognized each year,” stated a 
recent editorial in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
In a few cases, explains the edito- 
rial, this is because the murderer 
leaves absolutely no evidence of 
foul play. In many cases, it’s be- 
cause there is, on the part of local 
officials, insufficient investigation 
into the cause of death. 

Note, too, that murder is a pecu- 





liarly American custom. The homi- 
cide rate here in the U. S. is the 
highest in the world. Per capita, 
there are 15 times as many murders 
here as in Canada, t8 times as 
many murders here as in England, 
over 20 times as many murders 
here as in Holland. 

Could you commit murder? 

What kind of people are mur- 
derers? 

Why do murderers murder? 

What kind of people are mur- 
dered? 

Naturally, no authority claims to 
give complete and final answers 
but nearly all agree on this crucial 
fact: Anybody could murder. 

Maybe you've taken it for 
granted — most people do— that 
murderers are innately evil, amoral 
characters without conscience or 
decency. 

Dr. Walter Bromberg, psychia- 
trist, met thousands of murderers 
when he was head of the psychiatric 
clinic at New York’s Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions. He says he definitely 
did not find that the typical mur- 
derer is “a person with a manner 
and feelings which stamp him as 
different from conforming individ- 
uals in society—a person with a 
disregard for the rights of others 
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a sense of cruelty, an intolerance 
for established standards.” 

Dr. David Abrahamsen of Co- 
lumbia University’s Psychiatric In- 
stitute informed me: “Murderers 
in their psychological make-up are 
basically more like normal persons 
than different from them.” 

Moreover, extensive psychologi- 
cal studies of normal people have 
proven that all of us have wanted 
to commit murder at one time or 
another. “The tendency toward 
murder,” says Dr. Abrahamsen, “‘is 
present in all human beings.” 

Lewis E. Lawes, who was warden 
at Sing Sing Prison for 20 years, 
has said: “People usually think of 
a murderer as a cut-throat or gun- 
man with a record stretching from 
coast to coast. Most of the mur- 
derers I’ve met are ordinary, aver- 
age citizens, like you or your next- 
door neighbor.” 

But while everybody could mur- 
der, obviously everybody doesn’t. 
How come some do and some 
don’t? Murder authorities have 
searched hard and long for the an- 
swer and have made some pointed 
discoveries. One is that murderers 
possess certain characteristics and 
habits which distinguish them from 
non-murderers (and _ incidentally 
from all other kinds of criminals). 
Their description of typical mur- 
derers should give you an idea of 
whether you, personally, run a 
small risk or a big one of being in- 
volved in murder. 


What won’t stop you from murder: 


1. The fact that you have never 
committed a crime. For most mur- 
derers, murder is a first crime. 
Warden Lawes recalled: “Seventy 
per cent of the murderers who 
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came to Sing Sing during my war- 
denship had never been in custody 
before. Murder is usually commit- 
ted by persons of previously impec- 
cable reputations.” 

As a policeman attached to the 
New York City homicide squad ex- 
pressed it to me: “Murderers are 
the nicest people.” 

2. The fact that you're sane. 
Most people naturally assume that 
all or nearly all murderers are in- 
sane. Some are found to be so, but 
these cases are the exceptions. 
Most murders are committed by 
people who are completely sane. 
Dr. Bromberg made a study of 10,- 
000 murderers and found that less 
than two per cent were insane. 

The term “psychopathic person- 
ality” has been loosely applied to 
murderers, too—yet in Dr. Brom- 
berg’s study just seven per cent 
were found to be psychopaths. A 
small percentage were adjudged 
seriously neurotic. “Over 80 per 
cent of the murderers,” Dr. Brom- 
berg concluded, “were found to be 
mentally normal.” 

3. You're intelligent. It is also 
widely believed that most murder- 
ers are of low intellect. On the 
basis of what is now known, this 
assumption is entirely unfounded. 
According to revealing research de- 
scribed to me at the Yale Univer- 
sity Institute of Human Relations, 
a mentally deficient person may be 
less likely than anyone else to com- 
mit murder. 

Of course, some murders are 
committed by mentally deficient 
persons. But William Heirens, the 
Chicago youth who killed three 
people, was an honor student at 
the University of Chicago. B. K. 
Baker who recently killed the pres- 
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ident of a Nebraska college, had 
taught psychology at the college for 
24 years. 

4. You have a steady income. 
Few murderers are motivated by 
poverty or economic hardship. Ac- 
cording to August Vollmer, Cali- 
fornia police officer and criminolo- 
gist for 40 years, there is absolutely 
no basis for the common concep- 
tion that most murderers are driven 
by poverty or a lust for money. 
Authorities at the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime told me that 
only a few murderers are unem- 
ployed. Even during the depres- 
sion, nine out of ten persons con- 
victed of violent crimes were em- 
ployed. Statistics collected by the 
New York City Police Department 
show that of 315 murders which 
took place in a recent year, only 23 
were connected with money. 

5. You have a responsible posi- 
tion in your community. Frederick 
E. Brewer had won a national rep- 
utation as a criminal lawyer, before 
the night he got out of bed, walked 
into his daughter’s bedroom and 
stabbed her with a carving knife. 

Dr. Francis E. Kent who mur- 
dered his wife because she nagged 
him too much had practiced medi- 
cine in Yonkers, N. Y., for 17 years 
and earned a devoted following. 

Such cases don’t surprise crim- 
inologists. When murderers are 
classified according to occupation, 
doctors and lawyers show the high- 
est rate. There is a noticeably high 
murder rate among police officers, 
too. When Lewis E. Lawes studied 
a large group of murderers, he 
found that policemen stood second 
only to professional men. There 
were four times as many policemen 
as there were chauffeurs or auto 


mechanics or salesmen or clerks. 

6. You go to church. Criminol- 
ogist August Vollmer stated re- 
cently: “I’ve heard many people 
say that murder and other violent 
crimes would stop if more people 
would attend church as they did 
in earlier years, but I know of more 
than one minister who was con- 
victed of murder.” 

According to noted sociologist 
Harry Elmer Barnes, 80 per cent 
of men and women convicted of 
violent crimes belong to and at- 
tend church. Only two per cent 
are admitted non-believers. 

7. You have never felt like com- 
mitting murder. Very few murders 
are premeditated. Philip Schreil, 
57-year-old civic leader of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, on a sudden im- 
pulse strangled his wife with their 
dog’s leash and jammed her body 
in a trunk. He then drove out in 
the country and dumped the trunk 
in an isolated spot. When it was 
found three months later, Schreil 
told police: “I worshipped the 
ground she walked on, and I 
wouldn’t hurt a fly. I just don’t 
know what came over me.” 

Criminologists in New Jersey 
conducted a nine-year survey of 
over 700 murders. They found that 
89 per cent of the killings were not 
premeditated. 

8. You don’t drink. According 
to Edwin J. Lukas, former director 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, only a small percentage of 
murderers are drinkers. The Yale 
University Institute of Human Re- 
lations has published data that in- 
dicate that a man who drinks may 
be less likely to commit a violent 
crime than one who doesn’t. “Ac- 
tually,” the report states, “alcohol 
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may be more of a substitute for 
than a cause of crime.” 


But these factors do have a bearing: 


1. Your temperament. Authori- 
ties agree that murderers generally 
show a history of consistent non- 
aggressiveness. They are frequently 
meek, unassuming people who rare- 
ly express anger or dislike. 

At Bellevue Hospital, Drs. Paul 
Schilder and Lauretta Bender 
made a study of a group o violent 
criminals. They asked a series of 
questions, including: How often do 
you feel like hitting someone? Have 
you often felt like killing someone? 
The answers showed a surprising 
lack of hostility and aggressiveness. 

2. Your health and physical char- 
acteristics. Do you believe you can 
tell a murderer by looking at him? 
On the contrary, most murderers 
are neither repulsive-looking nor 
unusual. In fact, says criminologist 
Hans von Hentig, “most murderers 
look rather pleasant.” 

Murderers are often found to be 
in poor health. Dr. David Abra- 
hamsen noted a high incidence of 
ailments in a group of convicts he 
studied. There were an unusual 
number with stomach and intestinal 
disorders, skin troubles and other 
physical complaints. Other authori- 
ties support these findings. 

3. Your family life. Margaret 
Keane, 32-year-old California 
housewife, killed her husband last 
New Year’s Day while they were 
eating dinner in a restaurant. She 
said later that she and her hus- 
band had always gotten along 
well, and she could give no reason 
for her act. Most murders don’t 
happen that way. Happily married 
people rarely become murderers. 
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Contrarily, murder among the di- 
vorced is a lot more frequent. 

5. Your age. Murder is the only 
crime which is not committed pri- 
marily by young people. The mur- 
der rate increases with age. True, 
nearly 1,000 murders were commit- 
ted last year by boys and girls un- 
der 21. In several states, 11-, 12- 
and 13-year-olds are serving sen- 
tences for murder. But last year five 
in seven murderers were over 30. 

6. Your sex. Criminology books 
of a few years back stated that 
there are usually 20 male murderers 
for every female. But current facts 
show that this gap may be closing. 
FBI statistics for 1949 indicated 
that there were 820 women and 5,- 
616 men arrested for murder. 


WHAT THEN Are the reasons for 
murder? 

Criminologists and psychiatrists 
informed me that the real reasons 
for murder are never manifest: 
they can’t be determined from ex- 
ternal appearances. Not much can 
be told about the murderer himself 
from external appearances. 

Outwardly, he appears to be a 
person completely without fear, so 
strong that he refuses to be frus- 
trated even by the terrible punish- 
ment which may await him. But 
if you scratch this tough outer coat- 
ing you will invariably find that in- 
side he is overwhelmed with feel- 
ings of inferiority and inadequacy. 
He commits murder, because only 
by committing the boldest and most 
daring of all acts can he gain some 
relief from his sense of weakness. 

Of course, all people who grow 
up feeling insecure and inferior 
don’t murder. Some become alco- 
holics; some commit suicide; some 





ARE YOU A MURDERER? 


become sexual perverts; some man- 
age to compensate for their feelings 
in socially acceptable ways. But 
thousands do end up as murderers. 

Just how and when they are go- 
ing to murder cannot be predicted. 
With some, the precipitating fac- 
tor may be the sudden loss of a 
job, or disappointment in love. But 
many have been provoked: by the 
merest trifles. Recently, a man 
murdered a friend during an ar- 
gument over two cents; a woman 
murdered a neighbor who failed to 
return a borrowed magazine. 

On the other hand, you might 
have every justification for com- 
mitting murder, but you won't 
do it unless you are driven by these 
devastating feelings of frustration 
and inferiority. 

Can murder be prevented? 

Authorities say: 


1. If chronic feelings of unhap- 
piness, frustration or inferiority ex- 
ist, don’t ignore them. Look around 
for some professional adviser—psy- 
chiatrist, minister, psychologist. He 
can work with you to find the un- 
derlying cause. 


2. Admit that you—like every- 
body—have some aggressive ten- 
dencies toward other people. Don’t 
be afraid or ashamed to admit 
them. If you feel like blowing your 
top every once in a while, go ahead. 
People who consistently deny their 
true feelings or refuse to express 
them are most likely to release them 
suddenly, violently. 

Will you be murdered? 

Most people believe that, if they 
are going to be murdered, it will 
be by a total stranger who will 
strike without warning or reason. 
The truth is that most murderers 
kill people they know well: hus- 
bands, wives, sweethearts or friends. 

Note also that a victim of mur- 
der often causes his death, by lit- 
erally provoking murder. Authori- 
ties have found that many victims 
were uncongenial people, given to 
nagging, bickering. Many others 
were chronic drinkers., Many were 
depressed and unhappy people, who 
hadn’t much desire to live. 

Happy, congenial people aren’t 
likely murder victims. They aren’t 
likely to be murderers, either. 38 











Torch Singer: Age 13 


Pictures of Miss Keegan by Joe Covello 


@ MAESTRO PAUL WHITEMAN, who 
discovered Bing Crosby, as well as 
many another of America’s most 
popular singing stars, has a new 
youngster in hand who is nothing 
short of terrific. She’s a torchy lit- 
tle bundle of 13, name of Junie 
Keegan, and she puts a song over 
a microphone and through a tele- 
vision screen with all the sock and 
savoir-faire of an old-timer. White- 
man shows Junie off on “The Paul 


Whiteman Revue” Sunday nights 
over ABC-TV. 
When Junie was eight, Jack 


Steck, production manager of 
WFIL-TV in Philadelphia, spotted 
her on the “Kiddies’ Hour” stage 
show at Woodside Park, Pa. It took 
him five years to put her where she 
is today. Her magnificent poise and 
engaging voice keep her there. Her 
rendition, here, of Irving Berlin’s 
“Blue Skies” is a reflection of her 
mood at the moment. Junie has 
little care for the future right now, 
but she might do well to look at the 
careers of the child stars on the 
next two pages, in whose footsteps 
she seems to be following. 


*Quotations from the song “Blue Skies” by Irving Berlin; copyright 1927 by Irving Berlin 


“Blue birds singing a song, nothing but blue birds all day long . . .” * 





“Never saw the sun shining so bright, Never saw things going so right . . .” * 
CONTINUED 
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Judy Garland, like Junie Keegan 
and most of the other young ladies 
on these pages, started her career as 
a singer. Her first picture was a 
short made with Deanna Durbin in 
1936, called “Every Sunday After- 
noon.” Now, at 28, Judy is still a 
star, still a singer. She never had 
any difficulty making the change 
from little-girl parts to adult roles. 
Judy is married to Vincente Minnelli 
and has a five-year-old daughter. 


Re 


Deanna Durbin, now 29, has known 
the same kind of smooth success as 
Judy Garland. She skyrocketed to 
fame in “Three Smart Girls,” and 
has grown up in the movies. Deanna 
has been married twice and has a 
four-and-a-half-year-old daughter. 
Unlike Judy Garland, Miss Durbin 
comes from a non-theatrical back- 
ground. Like TV’s Junie Keegan, 
she was a real discovery who started 
as an amateur and made good. 
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Mary Small made her 
radio debut as a singer 
in 1933, when she was 
11 years old. Rudy 
Vallee gave her a spot 
on his show and in a 
short while the whole 


country knew her name. 


Today, Miss Small is 
still singing. Though 
her fame has declined, 
she still gets around. 


Mitzi Green, between 
the ages of eight and 
ll, made about 15 
movies, playing a brat 
in most of them. She 
then left the entertain- 
ment world. But she 
was back by 1934, and 
today she is a success- 
ful nightclub enter- 
tainer, being touted as 
the new Sophie Tucker. 


Baby Rose Marie, now 
24, was a famous singer 
at the age of five. She 


appeared in “The Big 


Broadcast of 1935,” 
sang before three Pres- 
idents and made re- 
cordings. A couple of 
years ago she dro 

the Baby part of her 
name and is now in TV 
and nightclub work. 


For Junie Keegan, life right now is like the song—full of sunshine and gladacs 
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“These Are 
My Funniest" 


®@ THE DRAWINGS on these and the 
following pages are the artist’s own 
favorites. 

Addams, a fairly normal-appear- 
ing fellow (see above), has a draw- 
ing-board preoccupation with such 
things as witches, poison, snakes 
and a family of quaintly horrible 
people who live in a spooky man- 
sion where you’d expect them to 
be quite at home (pages 68, 70, 
71). Addams fans are convulsed 
by such situations as a little boy 
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burying his sister alive, or a woman 
borrowing a cup of cyanide from 
a neighbor. 

The example on this page, which 
belongs to his primitive period, is 
still one of Addams’s favorites, 
probably because so many people 
express bewilderment at its message. 

In the last 15 years he has sold 
some 350 cartoons to the editors of 
the New Yorker Magazine. “These 
are the ones that came out best as 
far as I’m concerned,” he says: 








All drawings Mr. Addams are here reproduced permission. 11, 
1942, 1944, tA 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 by The how Yorker —— Inc. 
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Have You Ever Wondered 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


- « « How long would it take to read all the news 
im the New York Times? 

Word by word, the New York Times told me, it sees fit to print more 
columns than any other newspaper. The average week-day issue runs 
145,000 words, which, at average reading speed, would take just about 
eight hours. The Sunday editions of the Times average 400,000 words. 
To wade through them it would take you 22 hours and some odd minutes. 


- « » Can a hypnotist force a person to commit a crime? 


Whether a person who has been hypnotized can be forced to 

‘<-® commit a crime is an old dispute among the hypnotists. I was 

.’ told that a person in a hypnotic trance would only do things he 

had no scruples about normally. In other words, if he is a 

thief, he can be talked into stealing. However, this would not 

happen during an experiment, my hypnotist informant said, 

because the criminal would know he is being tested and do nothing to give 
himself away. I was also tipped off it would be a waste of time trying 
to hypnotize a. kiss from a girl, unless she were willing in the first place. 


- « « What were the odds against your being born? 


They've been computed at 300 trillion to one. Geneticists say that only 
once in that many times could the right combination of hereditary factors 
occur to create you exactly as you are. This is so because each of 
parents theoretically was able to produce about 1614 million different 
combinations as each passed along 24 chromosomes which determined your 
characteristics. So, when you were conceived the proper combination just 
happened at exactly the right instance as far as you're concerned. The 
same odds can be said to exist against the possibility of another person 
being born who matches you cell for cell. 


. - « How far do you have to walk to work off a pound of fat? 


When you put on one more pound of fat than you should have, the 
chances are, according to the medical men, that you just plain ate too 
much. Assuming that you want to walk it off, it’s been figured that you 
would have to huff along for 36 miles. Since that would take the best 
part of a day, a better idea would be to cut down on your intake. 








- » « Would your bank cash a check made out on wrapping paper? 
As long as you have money in your checking account, your 
bank doesn’t have too much to say about what kind of paper 
you use to write out a check. Actually, you could burn it in on 
a shingle, or chisel it on a rock. The bank will only pay off 
if your homemade form has all the information and uses the 
language called for by the regular blank forms your bankers 
would much rather see you use. 4 


- « « Why aren’t jungle natives always being eaten by wild animals? 

No animals prefer humans over any other form of diet. All wild animals 
are timid and wary and avoid man as much as possible. They don’t ever 
seek him out just to have something to eat. If you lived in the jungle 
you'd be lucky if you ever saw a wild animal if you stayed there a month. 
You've got to look for them. And this, say the animal experts, is one 
reason why the human jungle population increases while the animal jungle 
population decreases. Humans want to eat the animals, but the animals 
don’t want any part of the humans. 


- - « Why aren’t we naturally ambidextrous? 


This turned out to be an easy one for the medical men to answer— 
at least in theory. The main reason, they say, is the fact that human beings 
use only one side of their brain for thought and speech. People who use 
their left brain lobe usually favor the right side in everything. And vice 
versa. If we used both brain lobes at the same time, one might operate 
a little slower than the other and the end result would be nothing but 
babble and confusion. 


- « « How did the custom of touching glasses in toasting originate? 


Pate It’s a friendly custom now, but not always. In the good old 
days, when they fought duels, each contestant paused to drink a 
glass of wine before setting out to exterminate his adversary. 
To make sure neither spiked the other’s wine with poison, the 
duelists poured a little from each goblet into the other. The 
custom has continued to the present time as a token of good will 

and the fighting has been forgotten. Today we merely touch glasses 
without bothering to pour any of the contents back and forth. 


- - « De you save money by turning out the lights when 
leaving the réom for a short time? 

‘The bulb makers say that constant switching off and on depreciates the 
life of fluorescent bulbs considerably and shortens the life of incandescent 
ones to some degree. In view of the fact that a hundred-watt bulb costs 
approximately 11 cents, and its operation not over one-half a cent an hour 
or one-cighth of a cent for 15 minutes, you don’t save much money by 
trying to save on juice—if you cause your bulbs to wear out faster. 





PAGEANTS popular feature, “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith shert subject *Did’ja Know?” 

















UK CHILD 4 


... how they develop... what they mean... 


Pictures for PAGEANT Y Jacob Lofman, 
posed by Butch Cavell, child-actor for CBS 


@ tom was a bright, active child. 
He could swim, perform bold tricks 
on a jungle gym. But when he was 
six, he began to be afraid of the 
dark. When his parents put him to 
bed, he would plead with them not 
to leave him. And when they 
finally did leave, he would demand 
that the light be left on. 

Tom’s father decided to kid him 
out of his childish fear “A tough 
egg like you scared of the dark? I 
don’t believe it! There’s nothing 
to be afraid of. Go on to sleep.” 
And, sure enough, after a few weeks 
of this teasing, Tom stopped asking 
for the night light. He stopped 
being afraid of the dark. 

But, soon afterward, Tom began 
to be jumpy and irritable. At 
school, where he had always been 
open and friendly, he grew secre- 
tive, blew up in temper tantrums. 
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It took a wise family doctor many 
months to untangle the grave harm 
which Tom’s father—with the best 
of intentions and tbe worst of 
methods—had done. 

“You see,” the doctor later told 
Tom’s father, “fear of the dark is 
a very natural thing. Almost every 
child, at some time, experiences this 
fear. He has to be helped to grow 
out of it—to learn over a period of 
time that darkness is not dangerous. 
But he can’t be teased or bullied or 


talked out of it. What you really 
did was to substitute an even 
greater fear in Tom. The fear of 
ridicule is often more terrifying 
than ay other fear. So, to escape 
your ridicule, Tom swallowed his 


fear of the dark. ‘Repressed it,’ the 


psychiatrists say. But repression 
doesn’t clear up a fear. It just hides 
it. And the unconscious fear can do 





more harm than the conscious one.” 

With the doctor’s aid, Tom’s 
father was able to help the boy ad- 
mit his real fear of the dark, to 
accept it and, finally, to outgrow it. 

Fear is a normal emotion—and a 
useful one. Fear is a natural feel- 
ing in the face of a threat. When 
harm threatens a person, he may 
react with anger (getting ready to 
fight) or with fear (getting ready 
for flight). Depending on the occa- 
sion, either reaction—anger or fear 
—may be appropriate. 

But parents often look on fear as 
something “bad”—something to be 
overcome right away. Thus they 
often drive their child’s fear under- 
ground and generate in its place 
the worst of all fears: anxiety. 

Anxiety may be called the fear of 
fear. It is an inner fear. The well- 
known psychoanalyst, Dr. Karen 
Horney, has pointed out that al- 
most all of us during childhood de- 
velop a basic anxiety—“a feeling of 


being alone and helpless in a po- 
tentially hostile world.” Anxiety is 
a terrible feeling of inadequacy, a 
fear of being utterly unable to cope 
with life. The child, when ridiculed 
out of his normal fear, may de- 
velop anxiety—a fear made even 
more horrible by its very vague- 
ness. To escape this pervasive inner 
anxiety, some children may be 
driven to develop phobias. 

A phobia is an illogical fear of 
some special object. Thus a child, to 
escape his anxiety, may develop an 
undue fear of cats. By concentrat- 
ing all his vague terror on this one 
specific animal, he gets some relief. 
At least he has “something” to be 
afraid of, and it is outside himself. 
By avoiding cats, he can to some 
extent escape his fear. 

On the following pages are pic- 
tured some common fears of child- 
hood. By understanding them, the 
wise parent can help his child to 


avoid them or outgrow them. 
CONTINUED 
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FEAR OF ANIMALS may realty be a sign of some unrecognized inner fear 


A child who has been bitten, 
scratched, or jumped on by an ani- 
mal may develop a logical fear. 
Also an over-timid parent may 
“teach” the child to be afraid of 
animals. In either case, the fear can 
be unlearned. Given a small fluffy 
pet, being brought into contact 
with friendly dogs—such moves will 
teach the child not to cling to his 
fear. But where the fear persists, it 
may be that the animal is simply an 
external symbol of some inner fear. 
A dog (above) may stand for a 
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fear of cruelty—cither in the child 
himself or in his parent. A cat 
might stand for treachery. With 
such displaced fears, it is necessary 
first to find what the real fear is 
before you can begin to eradicate it. 
A child’s fear of the dark (right) 
is natural, and he must be helped 
to accept it before he can outgrow 
it. Explain that most people are 
afraid of the dark until they learn 
better. By accepting his fear, the 
child can begin to deal with it— 
developing courage as he does. 
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DARKNESS ic naturatty trightoning te © child—den't ridicule him 


CONTINUED 
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LONELINESS is o tear that wears 


@ thousend faces 


Loneliness is a basic fear that 
few of us escape. The fear of isola- 
tion, of being left alone, of being 
left out—this is a deep fear closely 
related to the terror of being un- 
loved, unwanted. 

Loneliness is one part of what 
Dr. Karen Horney has called the 
basic anxiety—that feeling of “be- 
ing alone and helpless in a poten- 
tially hostile world.” The loneliness 
itself is so painfully poignant that it 
is often disguised as some less terri- 
ble fear. For instance, a child’s fear 
of his darkened bedroom may be, 
underneath, a fear of being left 
alone, of being deserted by parents 
of whose love and acceptance he is 
unsure. The child who is afraid to 
compete against his playmates may 
be afraid of losing their friendship, 
of being left by himself. Intense 
timidity in meeting new people may 
mask a fear of rejection and subse- 
quent loneliness. 

The fear of loneliness is so deep- 
rooted that it can’t be cleared up 
by any superficial treatment. It will 
yield only to the wise, warm care of 
parents who learn to accept their 
children as they really are and to 
love them. 
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An undue fear of being lost, be- 
ing separated from his parents, may 
indicate a deeper insecurity in the 
child. His terror of being “on his 
own” may be the result cither of 
too much overprotection or of forc- 
ing the child to assume too great 
responsibilities. 

The fear of ridicule (right), one 
of childhood’s most painful terrors, 
is always present—in the harsh 


teasing of playmates, in thoughtless 
criticisms of grownups. 

Ridicule is a threat to the self- 
esteem, a grave danger to the ten- 
der, growing core of the personal- 
mi Hurts here are more intense 
and more permanently cri 
than are mere hurts = 

When a tearful child says, “You 
hurt my feelings,” he is telling you 
that you have hurt him painfully. 
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Hopalong Cassidy: 


Millionaire on Horseback 


BY JAY KAYE 


He can’t sing or play a guitar, and he doesn’t care very 
much for horses, yet William Boyd has struck cowboy gold 


@ ONE AFTERNOON RECENTLY, a 
worried mother is said to have been 
confronted with the disagreeable 
task of telling her cight-year-old 
son that his father had just been 
injured in an auto crash. The 
child went into hysterics. “Even 
though Poppy is badly hurt,” ad- 
monished the mother, “he doesn’t 
want you to carry on like this.” 

“Poppy?” the youngster is sup- 
posed to have retorted, an expres- 
sion of marked relief crawling over 
his tear-stained face. “I thought 
you said Hoppy!” 

The incident is probably the in- 
vention of a press-agent’s over- 
worked brain, but it is nevertheless 
fairly representative of the almost 
fanatic loyalty which Hopalong 
Cassidy—a Westerner who possesses 
the unimpeachable morals of a Boy 
Scout—inspires in countless admir- 
ers who from such upper- 
bracket individualists as Harry S. 
Truman and the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor to the devoted millions 
of children who sit entranced be- 
fore televised Hopalong Cassidy 
films, and who listen raptly to his 
Saturday-afternoon radio program, 


which is broadcast to an estimated 
25,000,000 listeners of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

In January of this year, a crowd 
of New Yorkers, unmindful of a 
prevailing rain and sleet, lined up 
for 25 blocks to shake his hand. 
In Washington, D. C., during a 
scheduled appearance at the Hecht 
Department Store, the frenzied 
management found it practical to 
hire Uline’s Arena rather than have 
the wear and tear of the crowd on 
its own establishment. And in Dal- 
las, fidgety store rs switched 
his appearance to the local fair- 
grounds in the interest of public 
safety. This summer, travelling as 
the main attraction of Cole Brothers 
Circus, he is reliably reported to 
have pulled it out of the red. 

_ In addition to this rather impos- 
ing assortment of compliments, 
Hopalong has a date to have his 
footprints frozen in concrete before 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre along 
with John Barrymore’s profile, Jim- 
my Durante’s noseprint and the 
paw marks of a dog named Lassie. 
A wax effigy of him is currently be- 
ing prepared for exhibition in 
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Madame Tussaud’s London Wax- 
works. Grateful school boards have 
adopted resolutions permitting pu- 
pils to appear in the classroom 
dressed in Hopalong Cassidy garb 
because they “behave so much bet- 
ter that way.” Barbers have in- 
geniously solved the problem of 
how to get junior to submit to the 
scissors by giving Hopalong Cassidy 
haircuts, and a sizable segment of 
the Hoppy-minded small fry enjoys 
better slumber on a somewhat dis- 
torted likeness of Cassidy imprinted 
on pillow slips, better than 3,000,- 
000 of which were sold last year. 
That alert businessmen are keen- 
ly aware of Hopalong Cassidy’s 
value to them as a salesman is 
proved by the fact that over 500 are 
awaiting authorization to tack his 
name to their moppet merchandise. 
His name on their suits, shirts, 
spurs, cameras, pistols and gun 
belts, to take a random sampling 
from the roster of over 140 prod- 
ucts, has set cash registers jingling 
profitably across the nation, and the 
90-odd already-licensed manufac- 
turers in the United States and 
Canada expect to sell $50,000,000 
worth of pre-adolescent parapher- 
nalia bearing Hopalong’s brand. 
Over 3,000,000 knitted shirts car- 
rying Hopalong’s portrait have 
been sold so far this year, and a 
cookie firm in Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, is working three shifts a day to 
keep up with an unprecedented 
demand for Hoppy’s vitamin-en- 
riched snacks. A soap maker reports 
that he had to install new presses to 
satisfy the cry for soap cakes bear- 
ing a Hopalong decalcomania. 
William Boyd, Hopalong’s alter- 
ego and the center of all this to-do, 
is a bronze-faced, prow-chinned 
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man with thinning white hair, 
crinkles about the corners of his 
blue-gray eyes and a winning coun- 
try-boy grin that belies his 55 years. 
Judged on the basis of his earnings, 
he is one of the two or three most 
popular personalities in the United 
States, if not in the world—a hold- 
over from the silent picture era 
who, in the short space of 18 
months, has won a bright new 
feather for his rather old hat. “It’s 
incredible,” he told one interviewer, 
not so long ago. “The whole thing 
would scare hell out of me if I 
wasn’t so damned old!” 

Since Boyd’s gross earnings arc 
determined, in part, by public at- 
tendance, it is impossible to esti- 
mate just how much he will make 
this year. There are, however, a few 
figures which may be quoted such 
as, for instance, the $260,000 he 
will receive from General Foods, 
the sponsor of his weekly radio 
program. The 54 Hopalong Cassidy 
pictures now being distributed to 
the television stations of the NBC 
network, some of which are being 
shown for the third, fourth and 
fifth time to the same audiences, 
will gross him a million dollars 
this year, and his one-third interest 
in the Cole Brothers Circus will 
bring him another pocketful, in 
addition to the $1,000-a-day salary 
he collected earlier this summer, 
when he accompanied it on a four- 
month tour of the major cities. As 
co-star with Bing Crosby in Para- 
mount’s “Pardners,” he will get 
another $125,000. And, although 
the royalties that will accrue from 
the multifarious licensing deals, the 
Hopalong Cassidy comic books, car- 
toon strip and phonograph records 
are pretty indeterminate, his busi- 
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ness manager estimates that the fig- 
ure will be considerably greater 
for the current 12-month period 
than the sum total earned by Boyd 
during his entire 15 years of hard- 
riding Western exploits in 66 pic- 
tures. 

A shrewd bargainer, Boyd has a 
contract giving him five per cent 
of all monies received from licensed 
Hopalong Cassidy merchandise—- 
a greater percentage than that paid 
to any other entertainer for the use 
of his name. 

Many people, laymen as well as 
those ranking high within the trade, 
find it a trifle difficult to account 
for Hopalong Cassidy’s shattering 
impact on the populace. Though 
pleasant-faced, clean-cut and typi- 
cally American, Boyd is by no 
means handsome. There is no espe- 
cially appealing glamour connected 
with either his present-day sur- 
roundings, his mode of living or his 
background. While other cowboy 
entertainers are as many-faceted as 
a Pitt-cut diamond, he can neither 
sing, dance nor perform with any 
skill on a musical instrument. His 
acting is acceptable, but if you 
caught one of his pictures without 
knowing about the Hopalong Cas- 
sidy sensation, you more than likely 
would not join the screaming 
scramble for a glimpse of him in the 
flesh. 

William Boyd, the businessman, 
views the figures in his ledger with 
personal satisfaction and carefully 
translates them into personal secur- 
ity. After taxes and expenses, what- 
ever is left of his astronomical 
earnings is plowed into annuities 
and insurance against the uncer- 
tain future. With the royalties roll- 
ing in, with his radio show and with 


his signature on a healthy, -year 
Paramount contract, Boyd’s man- 
ager, 32-year-old Robert Stabler, is 
able to say: “Bill won’t have to 
worry ever again in his life, espe- 
cially since his requirements are no 
more than those of the average 
office worker.” 

Though Boyd certainly lives a 
good deal better than most office 
workers, his standard is extremely 
modest, considering his fabulous in- 
come. His way of living involves less 
swank than that indulged in by 
hundreds of movie men who earn 
only a small fraction of the amount 
he makes. The monthly rental on 
Boyd’s Nest, for instance, the pink- 
tinted four-room bungalow in 
North Hollywood where he and his 
third wife have lived since the war, 
is $100. The Boyds rarely partici- 
pate in Hollywood social life; they 
have no servants, and they have 
but one automobile, a 1950 station 
wagon. 

Boyd’s ascent to what amounts 
to his second rise to national fame 
has not been entirely a one-man 
show. Considerable credit goes to 
his copper-blond wife, the former 
Grace Bradley, who swapped a 
career in movies for marriage 12 
years ago, thus culminating a ro- 
mance which began as a schoolgirl 
crush years before when she was 
an impressionable eighth-grader at 
Brooklyn’s P.S. 99 and Boyd, 21 
years her senior, was the good- 
looking, curly-headed star of “The 
Volga Boatman.” Mrs. Boyd is in- 
clined to view Hollywood and all 
of its hoopla with the practical eye 
of a Brooklyn housewife and a 
slightly amused tolerance. As their 
closest friends will attest, she has 
been greatly responsible for keeping 
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her husband’s feet on the ground 
and their life a from the ex- 
tremes of Hollywood. She trails 
along patiently, watching his diet, 
cooking his meals, picking up his 
clothes. As for his career, Bill Boyd 
is sure she’s pretty proud of his 
achievement, especially when they 
run into old friends of hers and she 
says, “Meet my husband, Hopalong 
Cassidy!” 

Boyd stands slightly under six 
feet in his socks, and he carries his 
180 dieted pounds with the springy 
stride of a youth. He has the faculty 
of relaxing even when he is working 
his hardest, and he can rise from 
two or three hours of sleep looking 
as fresh as though he had just spent 
two weeks on a health farm. He 
went only a short way with his 
academic schooling, yet his instinct 
for the esthetically first-rate is near- 
ly perfect. Because Hopalong is a 
non-smoking individual, Boyd 
smokes only in private and his limit- 
ed drinking is now confined to one 
or two glasses of beer at a sitting. 
On their evenings in, he is most 
likely to be found sprawled on a 
sofa watching television, or listen- 
ing while his wife reads aloud to 
him from a magazine or a current 
best-seller. 

Though he is meticulously 
groomed at all times, Boyd’s dress 
is not especially imaginative and, 
although he appears most at ease 
when wearing the familiar garb of 
Hopalong Cassidy, he refuses to 
wear it in public except for per- 
sonal appearances. Only on rare 
occasions, and then reluctantly, will 
he put on a big hat and a pair of 
half-length boots with his “civilian 
clothes.” He owns just two Hop- 
along Cassidy suits, one kerchief, 
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one pair of boots, two hats and a 
single pair of spurs—a wardrobe 
which would be looked upon with 
scorn by many of his pint-sized 
emulators. Unlike most of his col- 
leagues in the picture business, the 
pedestrian portion of his wardrobe, 
though expensive-looking, is equal- 
ly scant. Away from home, he is 
happiest when he is on the golf 
course, and he confesses that he 
prefers golf to riding, that he really 
doesn’t care too much for horses 
anyway. In fact, Boyd had never 
ridden until he was assigned to his 
first Hopalong Cassidy picture. 

Topper, incidentally, Hopalong’s 
faithful steed, is an alumnus of a 
San Fernando riding academy. 
Boyd paid $620 for him 13 years 
ago when he was looking for an all- 
white horse to contrast with his 
all-black cowboy attire. Like his 
master, Topper knows no fancy 
tricks. “He’s got four legs,” Boyd 
explains, “and he just stands on 
them. Unless, of course, he’s chas- 
ing bad men; then he has quite a 
gallop.” 

Some of the more cynical citizens 
of Hollywood hint darkly that 
selfish motives prompt Boyd to pat- 
tern his private life as closely as he 
can to that of Hopalong Cassidy. 
Others take a kindlier view and in- 
sist that it is his undying affection 
for children that influences his 
mode of living. The matter is deli- 
cate, there being rational arguments 
on both sides. 

However, regardless of which side 
comes closest to being correct, it is 
far from easy, especially for a man 
who has reached an age where he 
should be thinking of retirement, to 
live, circumscribed as he is by a 
severe, almost fictitious code of 
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ethics, any infraction of which is 
likely to crumble his empire or, at 
least, draw demurring screams from 
a sizable portion of the 15,000,000 
kids who keep a hawklike watch 
over his televised antics and accept 
them at face value. Boyd must 
never go back on his word, he can- 
not take unfair advantage of any- 
one smaller than himself. He must 
keep his every move and action 
honorable; he dare not smoke or 
drink in public; and perhaps the 
most implastic of all, he must never 
kiss the girl in the picture. In fact, 
he is better appreciated by his 
younger audience if he avoids ro- 
mance as if it were the plague. On 
one memorable occasion, in a death 
scene, Hopalong chastely kissed 
Evelyn Brent, his leading lady, on 
the forehead. Over 80,000 protest- 
ing letters inundated the studio 
from fans who objected to this su- 
preme sacrifice even to solace a 
dying girl. The offending film was 
withdrawn from those being offered 
for television distribution. 

Boyd has a few non-fans and 
detractors, although survivors of 
many a lost battle have been con- 
verted into ardent Hopalong Cas- 
sidy boosters as a means of self-de- 
fense, if for no other reason. There 
was the night in Toledo, for in- 
stance. Hoppy was appearing with 
the circus there. One youngster in 
the audience, presumably a diehard 
member of an Autry fan club, ex- 
hibited signs of extreme boredom 
and tried to throw a bag of rice 
into Hopalong’s face as he rode by 
on his horse. Cassidy’s fans main- 
tained a stiff upper lip until his part 
of the show had ended, then tore 
most of the traitor’s clothing off, 
blackened his eye, kicked his shins 


and generally mussed up his face. 

When he is at home, Boyd arrives 
at his office in Beverly Hills at 
around 10 o’clock every morning in 
the week and works continuously 
for four or five hours. He keeps his 
desk neat and, basing his decisions 
on a combination of hard sense and 
the profit motive, he makes them 
quickly. 

Contrived press agentry gives 
Boyd an embroidered background 
of wealth and prosperity. The truth 
is that William Boyd—who weighed 
11 pounds when he was born on 
June 5, 1895, in Hendrysburg, 
Ohio— is one of five children born 
to a day laborer who found it 
mighty tough to care for his sizable 
brood. Though Hendrysburg takes 
an understandably possessive atti- 
tude toward Hopalong Cassidy, 
Boyd lived there only a short time, 
moving to Oklahoma before he 
reached the age of four. Actually, 
Boyd grew up around Tulsa, and 
he was just past 19 when, fortified 
with his mother’s blessing, he took 
off for California, where he ulti- 
mately settled in the town of 
Orange, 30 miles from Hollywood. 

After working briefly as an 
orange packer, then as an oil driller, 
he invested the money he had 
earned in clothes. Armed with an 
elaborate wardrobe and the rather 
incongruous conviction that be- 
cause he looked like an actor he 
would make a good one, he aban- 
doned the oil fields dnd struck out 
for Hollywood where, impressed by 
his finery, his photogenic features 
and his prematurely white hair, 
they welcomed him as a clothes- 
horse extra—one step, that is, above 
a walk-on. Since Boyd has always 
been somewhat of a lucky fellow, 
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it was hardly surprising that he 
should stand out from the crowd in 
his first picture, catch the director’s 
eye, and wind up with a two-year 
contract with Paramount Pictures. 
Once out of the dress-extra class, 
his personality unfolded like a 
morning flower. Sheer persistence 
drove him into supporting roles and 
then, as time ‘wore on, into starring 
parts in such pictures of the silent 
era as “King of Kings,’ “Two 
Arabian Nights,” and “The Volga 
Boatman,” which was selected by 
the Film Daily Poll as one of the 
10 best movies of 1926. 

The record from here on, for the 
next few years, is a little obscure. 
As the story goes, Boyd’s career was 
crippled badly by a rather unfor- 
tunate case of mistaken identity. 
Another William Boyd, several 
times married and an actor to boot, 
arrived from Broadway, and the 


situation so thoroughly confused 
the newspaper and magazine writ- 
ers that William Boyd, the old- 
timer, was constantly falling heir to 
the rather unfavorable publicity ac- 
crued by William Boyd, the new- 


comer. When police raided the 
Broadway Boyd’s home in search of 
liquor and gambling devices among 
other things, it was the Hollywood 
Boyd’s picture that the magazines 
and national wire services mistak- 
enly printed. As a result of the 
mixup, William Boyd’s movie con- 
tract was canceled, his career as a 
film idol washed up. 

For the next few years, Boyd 
frittered away his time with his 
ranch in the valley, his home in the 
city, his several automobiles and 
his yacht, all products of his days as 
a motion-picture star. He was off 
the screen for quite a spell, and he 


rode the Hollywood merry-go- 
round for a loss. 

Then along came Hopalong. 
Producer Harry Sherman, who 
owned the film rights to the Hop- 
along Cassidy books, asked Boyd to 
play Hopalong’s young sidekick in 
the first picture of the proposed 
series. Actor James Gleason had 
been set for the title role because 
he fitted author Clarence Mulford’s 
conception of the character—a 
limpty-legged rough cowhand who 
cussed in front of the ladies, drank 
unmercifully and murdered the 
King’s English. But Boyd got a bug 
in his noggin. He hadn’t seen a 
script and knew nothing about it 
except that it had to do with the 
West and with cowboys. “Up until 
then,” he says, “movie-made heroes 
of the West had all been cowboys 
trying to be actors or actors trying 
to be cowboys. I'd studied them, 
and I thought I had doped out the 
happy medium.” 

He managed to persuade Sher- 
man to let him play the lead. Much 
to the chagrin of author Mulford, 
he turned the character into a 
clean-living, sarsaparilla-drinking 
Western hero. As interpreted by 
William Boyd, the head cowman of 
Bar 20 Ranch, Hopalong Cassidy 
brought back to the screen the 
glamorous old days of Tom Mix 
and William S. Hart, when stage 
coaches were held up, golden- 
tressed damsels needed rescuing, 
and cattle thieving brought dea 
to the culprits. Astride his white 
horse, Topper, Boyd rode hard, 
looked steely-eyed and, in his own 
inimitable way, dealt justice with 
smoking six-guns in 66 pictures, all 
of which cost less than $100,000 
each to produce, required 90 hours 
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of shooting time all told, and 
earned him a salary of $10,000 
apiece. 

The last Hopalong Cassidy movie 
was made in 1943 (all of those be- 
ing shown on television were filmed 
prior to that date) and because the 
wise men of Hollywood had taken 
a somewhat jaundiced outlook on 
Hopalong, had become convinced 
that he was a has-been as a box- 
office attraction, Boyd couldn’t get 
a job. 

He disagreed with the Hollywood 
prophets who thought he was 
through, however, and insisted that 
Hopalong still had a future. Al- 
though he, himself, can’t explain 
why (“It was just one of those 
hunches” ) , he set out to buy up the 
rights to his Westerns and to the 
character that the movie colony had 
let out in the pasture to graze. It 
took six years and all of his savings, 
but he finally completed the deal 
with author Mulford “for all the 
rights that the author had on Hop- 
along Cassidy stories and the char- 
acter of Hopalong Cassidy.” Thus, 
William Boyd, from that point on, 
was Hopalong Cassidy. 

He’d become Hopalong Cassidy, 
but he’d lost most of his rich up- 
holstery in the process. Just as 
Hopalong might do in a film 
scenario, he sold his ranch, his 
car, his boat—everything, in fact, 
including his wife’s engagement 
ring. Time was when he scarce- 
ly knew where Topper’s next bag 
of oats was coming from. As re- 
cently as January of 1949, Boyd 
asked United Artists, his old re- 
leasing firm, to put up $20,000 
towards the production of a new 
Hopalong Cassidy film, and they 
laughed in his face. Then came the 
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first dramatic triumph of his pro- 
tracted struggle. In March of 1949, 
he convinced television station 
KTTV in Los Angeles and be- 
gan to unload his old Westerns onto 
the show-hungry medium of tele- 
vision. The rest is pretty much his- 
tory. The Hopalong Cassidy films 
became one of the nation’s top 
attractions, other stations became 
interested, and then followed the 
fabulous demand for Hopalong in 
other mediums. In the short space 
of a year, William Boyd progressed 
from stone-broke to millionaire- 
rich. Hopalong went from an ob- 
scure, practically forgotten charac- 
ter, to undreamed-of heights of 
fame, fortune and constantly in- 
creasing prosperity. 

Hopalong Cassidy scripts have 
never mentioned where Hoppy 
comes from. Just as he has no 
denomination, he has no specific 
background. He has no family ties. 
According to the record, however, 
Hopalong Cassidy was born in 
1907, the literary brainchild of 
Clarence Edward Mulford, an ob- 
scure miarriage-license clerk in 
Brooklyn who had never been west 
of his native Illinois, absorbed his 
first knowledge of the old West from 
stacks of Western magazines in his 
grandfather’s attic. His first book, 
Bar 20, led to another, then an- 
other, and a generation of Western- 
story lovers gobbled millions of 
copies of the 28 original yarns that 
comprised the Hopalong series. 
Hopalong was reborn to another 
generation in 1934 when Para- 
mount Pictures started to film Mul- 
ford’s Western classics. A widower, 
Mulford, now 67, and a well-to-do 
resident of Fryeburg, Maine, quit 
writing once the money had started 
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to roll in from his contract with 
Boyd which calls for a 50-50 cut 
on every dollar of profit. Mulford 
has never seen Hopalong on the 
television screen and has resisted 
all efforts to get him working again. 
Says he’d a whole lot rather lis- 
ten to the Dodgers’ games on the 
radio. 

With about 90 per cent satura- 
tion of the market conquered, a 
saturation that covers every pos- 
sible medium, Boyd is beginning to 
look for new fields to invade. 

He’s toying with the idea of 
parlaying some of his earnings into 
an independent TV _ producing 


company. There’s another personal 
appearance tour in the offing as 


the Crosby film and then, if all goes 
well, he’d like to take the circus to 
England next year. (“The kids over 
there have never seen a circus.” ) 
There’s a new set of record albums 
to be made and, although there are 
still 12 films of the old vintage com- 
ing due for release shortly (movies 
are not allowed to be shown on 
television until they are seven years 
old), plans are afoot for 30 new 
ones, made especially for television. 
They'll cost approximately $80,000 
apiece and each of them will be 30 
minutes long. 

“Don’t want to overdo it,” Boyd 
says when you question him about 
it, “but anybody knows you’ve. got 
to keep tossing coals on a fire to 


soon as he completes his work on 


keep the flame going.” a8 


PARTIAL DESCRIPTION OF A BOY. 


@ AFTER A MALE BaBy has grown out of long clothes and triangles 
and has acquired pants, freckles, and so much dirt that relatives 
do not dare to kiss it between meals, it becomes a BOY. A boy 
is nature’s answer to that false belief that there is no such thing 
as perpetual motion. A boy can swim like a fish, run like a deer, 
climb like a squirrel, balk like a mule, bellow like a bull, eat 
like a pig or act like a monkey, according to climatic conditions. 

He is a piece of skin stretched over an appetite. A noise covered 
with smudges. Like a tornado, he comes at the most unexpected 
times, hits the most unexpected places, and leaves everything a 
wreck behind him. He is a growing animal of superlative 
promise, to be fed, watered and kept warm; a joy forever, a 
periodic nuisance, the problem of our times, the hope of a 
Nation. Every new boy is evidence that God is not yet dis- 
couraged with man. 

A boy can easily do the family errands with the aid of five 
or six adults. Except for him a thousand picture shows would 
go bankrupt. He is a natural spectator, watching parades, fires, 
fights, ball games, automobiles, boats, and airplanes—but will not 
watch the clock. 

Boys faithfully imitate their dads in spite of all efforts to teach 
them manners. If not washed too often and if kept in a cool 
place after each accident, a boy will survive broken bones, swim- 
ming holes, fights, and nine helpings of pie. 





—Haas Siewert 














BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


@ “cost OF LIVING EDGES UP,” 
your newspaper headlines say. 
Then: “The consumers’ price index 
calculated by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics this month 
was up 0.2 per cent from last 
month, though down 1.4 per cent 
from a year ago. The index was 
still nearly 70 per cent above the 
August 1939 level .. .” 

So, hoping that the little woman 
and the A & P are watching price 
trends with equal care and concern, 
you turn to the sports page and the 
batting averages—where the arith- 
metic is easier to understand. 

Actually, “consumers’ price in- 
dex” applies to you about as 
specifically as the dog-eared label 
“average man.” The average man, 


for instance, has 2.1 children; you 
just plain don’t. Though that 
doesn’t keep you from talking and 
worrying about those you do have. 
Neither does the fact that price 
indexes don’t apply to you oon 
you from ing and worrying 
about the prices you do have. 
That is why we emg it would 
be fun—and possibly edifying—to 
pick a few specific items and check 
back through the years to see 
what has happened, pricewise, to 
the same item, in the same place, for 
the same purpose—say, since 1919. 
For anyone who has ever argued 
as to what a loaf of bread cost in 
1939, a Ford car in 1933, or a radio 
in 1929, this may settle some bets. 
We hope you win yours. 
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HOW HIGH IS UP? 
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HOW HIGH IS UP? 


One Day's Cost of Living for a 


ATE BREAKFAST = § WENT ON A SHOPPING EXPEDITION HAD LUNCH OUT 


TOTAL COST 





Typical Minneapolis Family Ws 


TOOK A RIDE IN THE COUNTRY DINED AT HOME WENT TO THE MOVIES 








“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” The public was completely 
captivated by her amazing mixture of robust vitality with 
kitten-softness. Here she is the Girl of the Roaring 


= CHANNING made her first big success last season in 
Twenties—with speakeasy, rolled stocking, short bob 
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Pictures for Paceant by Sharland 


@ A GREAT ACTRESS is a sorceress 
made of fire and flesh. She possesses 
the enchanted ability of making the 
most intimate of secrets widely pub- 
lic. On stage, the personality she 
creates, she projects so forcefully 
into every corner of the theater that 
every member of her audience be- 
lieves he is alone on earth with her. 

There is no deeply mysterious or 
exclusive formula involved in pro- 
jecting great charm to great audi- 
ences. The fine actress is simply 
overwhelmingly, irrepressibly en- 
joying life. But besides this joy, 
she must have mature self-confi- 
dence, love for people, a little wis- 
dom, a lot of femininity. 

On these six pages are five women 
who titillated Broadway audiences 
in the season just past as few have 
in our generation. They fulfill all 
the requirements of great actresses. 
Like the magnificent Bernhardt, they 
will be immortal. Their essential 
stage personalities, as captured here, 
are already part of the greatest tra- 
ditions of the American theater. 
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ISA KIRK, though not the star of Cole Porter’s “Kiss Me 
Kate,” stole many a scene with her voice, an exciting 
instrument, clear and loud—when necessary—as a fire bell. 
She can also make it sweet and sexy, when she has to. 

A thrilling stage personality, she wallops television, 

radio and supper-club audiences wherever and whenever she 
gets up to sing. Photographer Sharland posed her as a 
“glamour” girl here—on bearskin rug and with orchid in 
hand—to needle those languorous beauties who appear to 
make talent seem little more than looking luscious. 
Sly-eyed and bright-lipped, Miss Kirk proves it’s lots more 








ILLI PALMER brought 
Bernard Shaw’s Cleopatra 
to life recently in a 
performance that glittered 
brightly as any since the 
Egyptian Queen herself 
dallied with Julius Caesar. 
Miss Palmer is the Eternal 
Woman here. The glove 
and mask are for mys- 
tery; the apple recalls 
the temptation of Eve 
by the Serpent 
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ELEN HAYES. in “The Wisteria Trees” 
this year, is in the nation’s heart 
every year. A great actress, she 
is the Soul of the Wife here—the nest 
is home; the pearls, tears; the lock, 
faith; the handkerchief, romance 


ARY MARTIN, star of “South 


Pacific,” is Broadway’s wonder 
woman. Lively as a fire- 
cracker, cool as a cucumber, 
book-wise and worldly wise, Mary 
is everybody’s best girl @& 
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® How wronc can the law be? 

For an unusual peek at Lady Law’s “other side”— 
the blind one—Professor Fred Rodell of the Yale Law 
School threw the question up for grabs among his 
students earlier this summer. 

The resulting explosion seems to have proven two 
things: first, that these future lawyers recognize a 
sizable chink in the foundation of our law, when 
they see one—and they saw many. And second, that 
Professor Rodell’s theory of teaching Yale law stu- 
dents to translate the legal profession’s usual “heavy 
overlay of hogwash” into plain English—and to speak 
and write like human beings—is paying handsome 
dividends. 

To publish class papers of university law students 
may seem a mite unusual, but Pacgzant thought its 
readers might enjoy, and profit from, six of the best 
about “poor little laws that have gone astray,” as they 
might sing it up at Yale. 
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You can get a new car for nothing 
if vou’re under 2] 


What's love in Connecticut can get 
you 10 years in New York 


Your liability insurance is no 
good if the person you accidentally 


Lhyure is your own spouse 


If the gossipers say you re dishonest, 
not even your best friend can iell 
the court otherwise 


\ little lie. written down. is worse 
than a whopper, shouted from the 
housetops. (When you insult a 
lady, don’t write or telegraph ) 


If you don't khow what's “neh” And 
what's “wrong,” philosophers may call 


you wise-——but courts call you crazy) 
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Jerry Davidoff, of New York City, objects to 
THE BAN ON SUITS BETWEEN HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Long ago, when the courts were 
more blissful than they are now, it was 
decided that the husband and wife 
were one person. At least in the eyes 
of the law. This mirage of marriage 
has piously prevented spouses from 
suing each other, except on the mar- 
riage contract itself. Tenderness and 
reluctance to tamper with connubial 
bliss has not prevented the law from 
making husbands support their wives 
when the wife comes into court. But 
if one spouse accidentally injures the 
other, courts say they can’t sue. 

If a stranger smacks into the family 
flivver, the owner of the damaged car 
may sue and collect for the cost of 
repairs and his own injuries. But if 
the husband crashes into his wife’s car, 
or runs her down, the courts say that 
there can be no suit. At least not in 
two-thirds of our states. Because the 
courts have said a suit between mem- 
bers of the marriage team would break 
the tie that binds. And as for the 


money recovered—well, this only 
means dollars going from pocket to 
pocketbook. 

The courts seem to have forgotten 
about insurance. If you knock down a 
pedestrian, or crack up someone’s 
Buick, the insurance company will 
shell out for it. It is the insurance 
company which hires the lawyer and 
pays him, if the injured people sue. 

Rather than depleting the family 
exchequer if one member of the mari- 
tal team accidentally hurts the other, 
the insurance company could pay the 
hospital bills, or send a check to the 
garage for a new fender. The insur- 
ance companies could, if husbands and 
wives were allowed to sue each other. 

Through the rose-colored glasses 
worn by judges when viewing mar- 
riages, dollars paid out for accidental 
injuries are better than full protection 
by insurance. The poorer, rather than 
the richer state, makes marriages hap- 
pier. Or so the courts must think. 











Thomas C. Shelton, of Atlanta, Georgia, spotlights a muddle: 
THE GAG ON CHARACTER WITNESSES 


You’ve been called to court as a 
character witness. Frank Smart, a guy 
who lives in your home town, has 
testified about the crucial facts in an 
important case, and now it’s your job 
to help the jury decide whether or not 
it should believe what Smart has said. 

This would be easy enough if you 
could tell the jury what you yourself 
happen to know about Smart, but you 
can’t. A law of evidence says that you 
can’t testify about what you’ve learned 
from your own experience in dealing 
with Smart. It requires that you con- 
fine your testimony to his reputation 


for telling the truth among the people 
in your community. 

Since you aren’t Dr. Gallup and 
haven’t taken a poll of community 
opinion, your guess of what other peo- 
ple are thinking can’t be too accurate. 
Nevertheless, that guess is what the 
courts want to hear. 

If local gossip says he’s a liar, you 
must say Smart has a bad reputation, 
even though you think he’s the most 
honest man in town. But if Smart has 
steered clear of gossip, you must tell 
the jury he has a good reputation, even 
if he’s told you a hundred lies. 
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BEHIND THE LADY'S BACK 





Edwin K. Dimes, of Wethersfield, Connecticut, would change the law on 
STATUTORY RAPE: A TICKLISH TECHNICALITY 


Picture a provocatively endowed 
blonde of 17 years. She looks and acts 
deceptively mature. Sooner or later, 
while still technically a virgin, she 
ardently co-operates while some guy 
re-classifies her as a fallen woman. No 
bruises, no ripped clothes and, at the 
moment, no regrets. Yet, to the man’s 
surprise, he may have committed rape. 

All the states have taken stabs at 
safeguarding the undefiled virginity of 
young womanhood by passing statu- 
tory rape laws. If an unmarried girl 
is under what they call the age of 


consent, which may be anywhere from 
12 to 18, all sexual intercourse is rape. 

Now some girls mature early—some 
later. Failure to recognize this physical 
fact of life leads to difficulty. Con- 
sider an amorous young man in Lake- 
ville, Connecticut. He takes a full- 
blown young lady for a ride. It hap- 
pens. Later she confesses to a scant 17 
years. If they stayed in Connecticut or 
crossed into Massachusetts before 
parking—no rape. But if they drove 
into New York, where the age of con- 
sent is 18, he can get 10 years. 











Neal Rutledge, of Washington, D. C., would improve on 
THE FINE ART OF NAME-CALLING 


The English language provides 
many fine adjectives for attacking 
reputations, and few of us are immune 
from the charge of having used them 
on various occasions. But the practice 
is not an unregulated one. The law of 
libel and slander provides an elabo- 
rate set of ground rules which only a 
professional insulter can hope to 
master. Since amateurs also frequently 
indulge, here are a few warnings: 

The first thing to remember before 
maligning the reputation of a lady is 
that the law considers a little lie, writ- 
ten down and shown to a single per- 
son, far more wicked than a whopper 
spoken before a crowd of people. To 
write your ex-wife on a penny post 
card that she is an ornery old cat or a 
hen with piano legs may possibly lead 
to heavy damages. If you must write 
your insults, do it only by letter. But 
be sure not to show the letter to any- 
one, and above all, do not dictate it 
to your secretary. If any third person 
sees the words, you will have “pub- 


lished a libel.” This means that the 
lady may sue you without showing 
that the insults have done some harm. 

All in all the safest plan is to stick 
to speaking. Under the law, different 
rules apply to oral insults. If you hap- 
pen to be talking before a large as- 
sembly, feel free to call any woman 
a dirty, vile hag and several less 
savory, very specific names. Just so the 
woman can’t show that your words 
have somehow “decreased her money 
income.” If she loses her friends, suf- 
fers acute mental distress or can’t find 
a place to live, do not be alarmed. 
The law feels such misfortunes do not 
affect income. 

Radio speaking is a special situation. 
In most places the judges have hit 
upon the odd distinction that ad lib- 
bing insults is slander while speaking 
them from a script is libel. Thus, it 
may be far safer to ad lib that a wo- 
man is concocting a horrendous black- 
mail scheme than to read over the 
radio that she is a poor typist. 
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Eugene N. Sosnoff, of New York City, is not laughing at 


THE “LEGAL INFANT” JOKE 


Bernard Baruch was active on Wall 
Street before his 21st birthday. Wil- 
liam Pitt sat in Parliament at 19. By 
18, Mozart had published 200 pieces 
of music. Legally, all three were in- 
fants. For the courts unflatteringly 
refer to anyone under 21 as an infant. 
Infants can borrow money and refuse to 
repay once it is spent. If they sell their 
possessions and then realize they have 
made fools’ bargains, they can get the 
stuff back. 

Sometimes this law works well and 
shields the infant from those who 
would feed on his folly. Improvident 
young people have been enticed to buy 
automobiles, securities and even farms 


on “easy payment plans.” 

Often, however, courts allow infant 
chiselers, most of whom misrepresent 
their age as over 21, to fleece honest 
and unwary businessmen. For example, 
an honor student of 20, at Columbia 
Law School, invested $1,000 in the 
stock market. When the price of his 
stock fell, he sued his broker, pleaded 
his infancy and got his money back. 
A shoe retailer just under 21 bought 
a large stock of footwear on credit. 
When his business folded, he was per- 
mitted to duck payment. 

Not all shopkeepers exploit youth. 
It is senseless to penalize businessmen 
who deal fairly with worldly infants. 











Charles B. Baron, of University City, Missouri, sounds off about 
THE STRANGE LEGAL TEST FOR INSANITY 


A few years ago Louis Fisher was 
convicted of murder and sentenced to 
death. After the execution, an autopsy 
disclosed that his brain was so deteri- 
orated by disease that at the time of 
the killing he had practically no rea- 
soning power. Fisher’s defense at the 
trial had been that he was insane. On 
the basis of the usual courtroom test 
for insanity—did Fisher know the 
difference between right and wrong?— 
he was found sane. 

The idea of a clear-cut line between 
sanity and insanity is used only in law. 
Doctors are concerned solely with find- 
ing out whether a person has a mental 
disease. 

The difference between the legal 
and medical approaches may be illus- 
trated by the case of Albert Fish. Fish 
was a small man with a kind and 


trustworthy appearance. But the fact 
was that he indulged in every kind 
of sexual perversion known, including 
cannibalism. He was finally tried for 
the murder of a young girl. Fish’s 
theory of moral judgment was that 
if he had been doing wrong an angel 
would have stopped him, as in the 
Bible, Abraham was stopped. 

Yet, later, the jury, forced to use the 
legal test, found Fish sane. The re- 
spected psychiatrist, Gregory Zilboorg, 
stated with regard to the case that the 
] “rules are unintelligible to me.” 

hat kind of insanity test is this? 
Judge Charles E. Clark, when dean 
of the Yale Law School, was once 
asked if a candidate for the bar knew 
the difference between right and 
wrong. His answer was, “Maybe he 
does, but I’m afraid I don’t.” 
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®@ Janet, age nine, was taken by 
her mother to lunch at the house of 
a friend. The hostess was rather 
talkative and was so interested in 
the conversation that she forgot to 
give the little girl any food. 

After some minutes Janet’s pa- 
tience gave out. So, raising ie 
plate as high as she could,she called 
out: 

“Anybody here want a clean 
plate?” —Ellict F. Brown 


@ In Mount Carmel, Illinois, 13 
boys of the local high school’s build- 
ing and trades class took a year to 
build a five-room house. After com- 
pletion it was sold for $13,850, giv- 
ing the boys a profit of $2,715. 


@ Two little girls were playing, 
one pretending that she wanted to 
rent the other's playhouse. 

“Have you any parents?” the 
playhouse owner asked. 

“Yes, two,” was the reply. 

“I’m sorry,” the small landlady 
said, “but I never rent to children 
with parents. They’re so noisy and 
destructive.” —Derethea Maringas 


@ In Brunswick, Georgia, the four- 
year-old daughter of Mrs. E. C. 
Tike dressed up a strange dog that 
came to their home, using her 
mother’s finery, including an heir- 
loom diamond lavalier. After the 
dog tired of playing,it wandered off 
and has not been heard of since. 





“Oh! Oh!" 


® With a grinding of brakes the 
officer stopped his squad car and 
shouted to a little boy playing in 
the field: “I say, sonny, have you 
seen an airplane come down any- 
where near here?” 

“No, sir!” replied the boy, trying 
to hide his slingshot. “I’ve only 
been shooting at a bottle.” 

—Oscar Pardee 


® Young Sammy, who had sup- 
posedly retired for the night, began 
calling downstairs that there was 
a spider on the ceiling of his room. 

Nobody paid any attention, until 
Sammy’s yells became more insis- 
tent, and then his mother called up 
to him: “Now, Sammy, you’re not 
afraid of that spider!” 

There was a short pause, and 
then from above came the response : 





“Then why am I standing out in 
the hall?” —Harold Surti 


® Little Marie’s mother was asking 
her if she had been polite during 
her first dinner away from home. 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” Marie vouch- 
safed. “I was very polite at dinner.” 

“And when you left did you re- 
member to say something flattering 
to Mrs. Holt, as I told you?” 

“I sure did,” said the child. “I 
thanked her for the dinner and 
I told her it was a lot better than I 


thought it would be!” 
—Mildred Winton 


@ Jn Helena, Montana, parents 
and police banded together to stop 
a group of small boys from sitting 
on top of streetlight posts night 
after night reading comic books. 


® Pop-up toasters were new to little 
Billy. When his mother put in two 
slices of bread he watched solemnly 
to see what would happen. As they 
popped out, he shouted, “Oops, 


toast woke up!” —Douglas Brian 


@ In Indianapolis, Indiana, Philip 
Hoyt, 15, didn’t miss a dollar bill 
when an eight-year-old boy slipped 
out of a theater seat next to him; 
but when the youngster returned 
from the lobby with candy and 
slipped the change back into Philip’s 
pocket, he was caught and turned 
over to police. 


@ Jn Boston, five-year-old Jack 
Malloy, playing Santa Claus, ex- 
plored his father’s outdoor barbecue 
fireplace and got stuck in the chim- 
ney. It took firemen five hours to 
dismantle the fireplace, brick by 
brick, to turn him loose. 
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® The little girl had gone over to 
spend the day with her grand- 
mother. Shortly after her arrival, 
some breach of discipline had called 
forth a stern rebuke from grandma, 
at which the child went into a tem- 
per tantrum that expressed itself in 
the wildest yelling. 

Her grandmother tried every pos- 
sible way to quiet her, lest someone 
in the vicinity turn in a riot call, but 
the youngster continued to bay 
loudly. Finally her grandmother 
cried exasperatedly, “What do you 
suppose the neighbors will think 
about you?” 

Ceasing her wailing for a moment, 
the little girl replied, “What do you 
suppose the neighbors will think 
about YOU?” —Herbert Mitchell 


®@ In Los Angeles, when het mother 
went out, Rita Banford, 11, turned 
on the radio and listened to the 
Vatican Choir. She enjoyed it so 
much she decided to call up the 
Pope and tell him so. Rita was 
connected with Monsignor Carroll, 
who promised to relay her message. 
When Mrs. Bradford heard about 
it later, she thought it a gag, 
checked with the operator and was 
told it wasn’t. She'd been charged 
with $25.60 for the call. 


® From an examination paper of 
one of my fourth-grade pupils: “If 
kids don’t eat and get big while 
they are little, they will be little 
when they get big.” —xtaine sibley 


@ In Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
police removed two hacksaw blades 
from a window ledge of the jail, 
which farsighted juvenile delin- 
quents had put there, before they 
were arrested. 





Barefoot with Shoes on 


BY JOSEPH P. BLANK 


The most comfortable shoes are not the best-looking or cheapest 


@ IN WASHINGTON several years ago, 
most everybody in and out of the 
Soviet Embassy knew about Mad- 
ame Ivy Litvinoff’s feet—they hurt. 
The intense pain prevented her from 
walking, and she was gaining weight 
at an alarming speed. 

In her search for comfortable 
shoes, Madame heard of Alan E. 
Murray, a shoe builder in Wilming- 


ton, Delaware. She urgently tele- 
phoned him. Dropping his work, 
Murray hopped a train, took a plas- 
ter cast of the Madame’s feet in the 
Ermbassy kitchen and two weeks 
later delivered a pair of shoes. 
Madame Litvinoff walked again, 
lost 30 excess pounds and ordered 
three more pairs of Murray shoes 
with the comment, “This is the best 
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thing I’ve ever found in America.” 
Thin, gray-haired Murray under- 
stood Madame’s joy. Fifteen years 
before, when his feet tormented him, 
he had decided to make a shoe that 
would adjust the uneven sole and 
varying shape of each foot to flat- 
pavement life. The job took five 
years, and the result—a “three- 
dimensional Space Shoe”—was ex- 
hibited in New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art as a trend of the fu- 
ture. The shoe looks bulky and 
unflattering, at first glance, and 
resembles a heavy mitten. Made 
of porous leather, plastics and syn- 
thetic rubber, each pair is hand- 
built and costs an even $60. 
Although Murray’s 10,000 clients 
include “names” like Joe DiMag- 
gio, Fredric March, Arthur God- 
frey and Risé Stevens, a good 95 
per cent are people who ordinarily 
never paid out $60 for a single pair 
of shoes. They are the standees— 
cooks, waitresses, policemen, beau- 
ticians, sales clerks and dentists— 
and the sufferers of chronic foot 
pain from injuries, polio, bad 
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arches, flat fect or hammer toes. 

Wearers of the Space Shoe have 
grown into a cult. They stop each 
other on the street, and swap tales 
of their experiences. One man swore 
that wearing the shoes cured his 
ulcers, and an elderly lady said her 
backaches had vanished. A woman 
in her late thirties confessed that the 
shoes ended her grouchiness, en- 
abling her to win the man of her 
life. A sweeter disposition, said a 
wife, helped to mend an almost- 
broken marriage. 

Murray once asked a husband if 
the shoes strengthened his wife’s 
arches. “I don’t know about that,” 
the man answered, “but I do know 
she can’t escape housework now 
with that business about her feet 
killing her.” Another husband re- 
ported happiness because his wife 
no longer forces him to recruit a 
search party of theater ushers to 
help find the shoes she has kicked off 
during a performance. 

Not everybody is satisfied. About 
two or three per cent say their feet 
still hurt, and many women can’t 





BAREFOOT WITH SHOES ON 


bear the bizarre, unstylish appear- 
ance of the shoes. Some try to add 
a touch of smartness by having the 
shoes dyed red or gilded gold. One 
New York lady has drawn a geo- 
graphical boundary and wears her 
shoes only in Greenwich Village. An 
editor of a swank woman’s maga- 
zine wears, what she calls, her “little 
hams” in her apartment, but she 
will not be seen in public with them. 

The dictates of high style are 
impatiently waved aside by Mur- 
ray. There’s nothing more attrac- 
tive to him than health, and the 
foot, he believes, has a special 
beauty of its own. 

At 55, Murray is wiry and 
bouncy, moves about with the snap 
of a basketball player, and says he 
owes it all to his rejuvenated feet. 
When your feet hurt, he warns, 
you hurt all over. Until it’s too 


late, we don’t realize that feet are 
sensitive and complicated. Murray 
is sure we'd be happier, more ener- 
getic if shoes were fitted with the 
same preciseness as a dental plate. 

“We don’t make shoes,” he in- 


sists. “The feet make the shoes. We 
simply adapt the most appropriate 
materials to the needs of the feet.” 

A Space Shoe design is based on a 
carefully prepared plaster cast of 
a foot. The interior of the fin- 
ished shoe, built on a thick sole to 
cushion impact, then conforms to 
the exact shape of the heel, arch 
and toes, as well as the top and 
depth of the individual foot. Body 
weight is equally distributed. 

“We have succeeded,” Murray 
explains, “in adapting modern life 
to nature.” The foot wasn’t made 
to walk on flat surfaces; that’s why 
our arches break down. Nor should 
its moving parts be restricted inside 
a pre-conceived shape, the reason 
for bunions, calluses and corns. 
“With the proper care,” Murray 
continued, “a person’s feet should 
remain just as flexible as his hands.” 

“Look here,” he said, and took 
off his shoes and socks. He wiggled 
his toes, then cupped the sole of 
his right foot so it could hold a small 
ball. “Can you do that?” he asked. 

Well, can you? as 











Why I Live in 


SALT LAKE CITY 


BY HAM PARK 


It’s just right for a man who was born tired—and friendly 


® A LITTLE OVER a hundred years 
ago, Brigham Young, looking down 
on this valley from the mouth of 
Emigration canyon, said: “This is 
the place!” As far as I am con- 
cerned, it still is. 

I’m a lazy person. I was born in 
Salt Lake City, and I think I was 
born tired. Probably because my 
grandparents walked across the 
plains to settle here. I like the 
tempo, the easy pace of the town. 
It’s an important little burg, too. 
Funny how I made that discovery. 
I went on the stage when I was 
young and traveled all over the 
land. Like most actors of my day, 
I claimed New York City as my 
place of residence. One day I was 
feeling homesick and unconsciously 
wrote Salt Lake City after my name 
on a hotel register. That did it. I 
was interviewed by the press. The 
reporters weren’t interested in me, 
they only wanted to know about 
my home town. 

Salt Lake City is a personal town. 
There is none of the cold aloofness 
of the big city about it or its people. 
In speaking of the original Salt 
Lakers, a pioneer leader said: “We 


are a peculiar people.” Well, we’re 
still a peculiar people. There have 
been times when we sent the most 
peculiar of us to Congress. But 
then, everyone makes mistakes. 

I live in Salt Lake City because 
I can lead the kind of life I like. 
The Missus and I live in an apart- 
ment hotel a couple of blocks from 
the newspaper where I work and 
practically in the shadow of the 
famous. Mormon temple. I wander 
leisurely about town gathering 
commonplace items to print in my 
daily column. I leave the contro- 
versial subjects—politics, religion 
and the like—to others. It’s easier 
and safer, and it takes little energy. 
Around noon I usually drop in at 
the Mint It’s a lunch counter and 
beer parlor just off Main Street. I 
always can pick up an item or two 
there. Why, if you stick around 
long enough, chances are you'll see 
everybody, from the newsboy on 
the corner to the governor of the 
state. 1 don’t stay very long be- 
cause there's no place to sit. Once 
the owner, Ralph Harman, put in 
a stool for me, but I soon gave it 
up. Some of the jealous standees 
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started calling me “stoolie.” 

Salt Lake City is a “natural” for 
a gregarious guy like me. Every- 
body speaks to everybody. Twice 
each year, in April and October, 
the semi-annual conferences of the 
Mormon church are held, and the 
town is jammed with members 
from all over the nation. They are 
the friendliest people imaginable. 
Everyone is “Brother” this, or “Sis- 
ter” that. They gather in little 
groups on the sidewalks, in hotel 
lobbies, or in the stores. It’s their 
town, they feel, whether they live 
here or not. The ZCMI (Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institu- 
tion), founded by Brigham Young 
in 1868, and the first department 
store in the United States, is one of 
their favorite haunts. When it in- 
stalled escalators a couple of years 
ago, the curiosity and delight of the 
natives and conference visitors 
knew no bounds. Everybody and his 
aunt tried out the novel contrap- 
tions. Small children practically 
spent the day on them. It was a 
common occurrence for a mother 
to park her small fry on the esca- 
lators while she did her shopping, 
or attended a church service or a 
movie. Could they get away with 
anything like that in New York or 
Chicago? 

I live in Salt Lake City because 
I can do so, more or less graciously, 
on less money and with less physical 
exertion than in any other place I 
know. When the weather is hot and 
I feel the need of an invigorating 
bath, I go out and take a dip in the 
lake. The water of that lake was 
made for lazy men. You don’t have 
to move a muscle—you just lje on 
top of it and float like a cork. 
Sometimes I take a book in with 
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me and catch up on my reading. 

Sometimes, when there’s a golf 
tournament, I go out to the coun- 
try club. Not to play, though. I’d 
as soon toss an aspirin tablet on a 
lawn, and then hunt for it, as I 
would to play golf. I go out to sit 
and look at the scenery. I love the 
mountains. I never get tired of 
looking at them. I can see them 
from our apartment, but I have to 
lean over the sink and peek out of 
the kitchen window to do so. 

In the winter, if I felt like it, in 
less than an hour from where | live, 
I could be skiing on slopes that 
rival those of Switzerland. But I’ve 
never felt like it. Too strenuous. 

Like I said, Salt Lake City is a 
very personal town. Folks take an 
interest in what goes on. Changes 
come slowly here. When they move 
a building or an old landmark in 
New York, who raises a fuss about 
it? Here, when they took the hitch- 
ing posts and watering troughs off 
Main Street, my grandfather threw 
a fit. When they put parking meters 
in where the hitching posts used to 
be, I threw one. And when some 
traffic engineer wanted to take 
Brigham Young’s statue out of the 
middle of an intersection in the 
business district, everyone stuck in 
his oar! 

Another thing I like about Salt 
Lake City is that nobody living 
here is so important as to be unap- 
proachable. Even George Albert 
Smith, president of the Mormon 
church and probably the most 
important man in the state, is about 
the unstuffiest dignitary imagina- 
ble. When Harold Lloyd, imperial 
potentate of the Shrine, paid a 
flying visit here recently to inspect 
our Shriner’s hospital for crippled 
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children, President Smith didn’t 
wait for the actor to call at his of- 
fice; he went over to the hospital to 
meet Mr. Lloyd. 

I’m an emotional sort of a cuss. 
I get sentimental over anything 
that is beautiful: And Salt Lake 
City certainly is beautiful. At night 
I’ve looked down on it from the 
north hills where the state capitol 
stands, and I’ve marveled at the 
grandeur of the scene. Silhou- 
etted against the night’s dark cur- 
tain, the tall spires of the historic 
temple, illumined by concealed 
lights, gleam whitely. Below and 
seemingly spreading into infinity, 
myriads of street lights sparkle and 
shine. My eyes have filled and a 
lump has come in my throat as I 
whispered to myself, gratefully and 
humbly, a familiar line from an 
old m: “This is my own, my 
native land!” 

When I want to hear great 
music, I have but a block to go 
from where I live to hear the fa- 
mous tabernacle organ and the 
equally famous 300-voice taber- 
nacle choir, or our symphony or- 
chestra. And along that block are 
some of the old landmarks that give 
Salt Lake City its atmosphere and 
charm. There is the Eagle Gate, 
merely an arch now, but once the 
entrance to the walled-in ware- 
houses and granaries on Brigham 
Young’s estate. Then the stately 
Bee Hive House, his home, and 
formerly the official residence of 
succeeding church presidents. Part 
of the old wall that surrounded it 
still stands. To the west is the 
quaint, many-gabled Lion House, 
now a church social center, but 
once the home of several of the 
pioneer leader’s numerous wives. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 
“THE SENATOR” 


Ham Park, a kind of regional Will 
Rogers, says, “If I don’t know a per- 
son in Salt Lake, it’s because he 
moved here since 1947, our centen- 
ary.” That statement covers a lot of 
ground, but so does “The Senator 
from Sandpit,” the Salt Lake Tribune 
column in which Ham Park has been 
treating of the Utah scene every day 
for over 20 years. 

Salt Lake’s Mayor Earl J. Glade, 
says Ham has “sense, both horse and 
common”; Fred Beck (see page 158), 
who first told us about the “Senator,” 
says Ham Park is pretty special. So, 
as you'll see on these pages, is Ham 
Park’s town. 








On the corner immediately east of 
the Eagle Gate is a large apartment 
house where years ago stood a little 
school for Brigham’s children. My 
great-grandfather, Eli B. Kelsey, 
was the teacher. 

Sometimes when I sit in my easy 
chair and look out of our living- 
room window, a wave of nostalgic 
memories sweeps over me. For just 
below, on a stretch of lawn that 
separates the street, stands a gran- 
ite monument erected in honor of 
the old Social Hall, a pioneer 
amusement place, that once stood 
there. I knew it well. And a short 
distance away is the telephone com- 
pany’s new and modern building. I 
close my eyes, and I can see the old 
Salt Lake theater that stood there 
until about two decades ago. What 
tender memories my mental pic- 
ture of the old playhouse revives! 

And sometimes I wander down 
the street three blocks to the spot 
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where I was born, and where my 
father was born. An ultra-modern ~~ 
movie palace stands there today. 

It was on that site, but long before 
my time, that the first experiment 

in irrigation on this continent was 
conducted. 

Quite often I am asked by tour- 
ists or visitors if it is possible to | 
make a lot of money in Salt Lake. 
But I wouldn’t know about that. 
I’ve never made a lot of money 
any place. I’ve never thought the 
possession of a lot of money was i A a ia 
very important. I guess it’s the way paige 
I was brought up. When whoever = 
it was first said that the love of 
money was the root of all evil, one 
of my ancestors probably started 
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shouting “Amen!” and immediate- Peace at the United Nations 

ly began to cleanse himself. Then, ference , , 

no doubt, as was the custom in ‘There, 25.8 ee 
those days, he betook himself to a po = ee poorasc stead 
mountaintop and vowed that he brass from 52 nations wrestle with 
would instill into the hearts of his the problem. In the midst of so 
children, and his children’s chil- much debate on vetoes and repara- 


dren, a distinct dislike, if not a 


| 
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deep hatred, of all filthy lucre. As was easy to lose sight of the most 
the twig is bent so inclines the tree, important problem—peace. — 

and while it has been difficult for A little woman reminded me in a 
me to hate something I know little, way I shall not forget that real peace 
! is im treaties but inside a man, 
if anything, of, I feel that I can ple as ager if itd 
say that I have kept the faith. ay gy, 


? 
& 
3 
‘ 
; 
if 


There have been times when the wet ; standing oad * 
spirit of apostasy rankled in my . sonecitins taal at 
bosom; times when, in a moment : ‘filing out of the Fairmount 
of weakness, I have clung on to a Hotel after a morning session. As I 
couple of iron men, but in the end stood there watching one after an- 
I have always triumphed. ep eg 9 a ae ~ 
J . ousines, a sleeve, 
Undoubtedly —_ are many op ‘Sn times tug —— little old 
portunities to make money in Salt gh vate Rae ye 
Lake City. The natural resources © aS ser i 


of the region have hardly been PP oh 3 she sped oni Sere 
scratched. But making a lot of to meet someone from North Africa?” 
money isn’t why I live in Salt Lake I looked at her more closely. Now 
City. There are so many more im- what in ithe world. . . . 

portant things to do here. a8 Before I could finish wondering 
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As told to Mary Cremmen 


~ North African smiled kindly 
and held out his hand to her. The 
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so much tightness ‘and trouble inside 
to myself or anyone else I know my 


TAKE A LESSON FROM 
me. Before I can ever be any good 








STILL MOTION 


@ WHEN THE KODAK Company 
opened Eastman House as the best, 
most comprehensive photographic 
museum in the country, it got wide 
publicity for a good number of rea- 
sons. But virtually overlooked by 
everyone but a diligent PacEANT re- 
searcher, was a collection of several 
hundred picture series made by Ead- 
weard Muybridge in the 1870's. 
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Using batteries of cameras to make 
series of still pictures, Muybridge 
succeeded in simulating motion pic- 
tures. Samples on these pages indi- 
cate Muybridge, whose interests 
ranged all the way from medical 
subjects (right) to acrobats (follow- 
ing pages), came remarkably close 
to inventing the motion picture 
camera. 
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were perhaps the best studies of motion of their time as 








The Town 
That Refused to Die 


BY HENRY LEE 


What would your town do if one-fourth of its 
industrial workers suddenly lost their jobs? 


® oN A GLoomy Sep- 
tember Monday, two 
years ago, the Tex- 
tron millhands, an- 
gry and bewildered, 
walked slowly up 
Factory Street, in 
the town of Nashua, 
New Hampshire. 

Since the 1820's, 
when Daniel Web- 
ster was a director 
of the original com- 
pany, the mills had 
been the spine of 
Nashua’s economy. 

A quarter of the 

city’s industrial working force, one 
in 10 of Nashua’s 35,000 popula- 
tion, had jobs in the mills, as many 
of their fathers and grandfathers 
had before them. 

Now, Textron abruptly an- 
nounced it was pulling out of 
Nashua as of December 31, 1948. 
The little factory city 35 miles 
north of Boston would be a techno- 
logical ghost town, with weeds 
choking the electric-power canal, 
ivy growing up the red-brick-mill 
walls clear to the old-fashioned 
clock towers. 

“Thar go’ the speed!” said one 
of the frightened hands. That is 
the traditional, mournful chant in 
the mills when the power suddenly 
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fails and the clacking 
looms run down. This 
September day it was 
an epitaph. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, 

I visited Nashua. 

Along the streets 

with the no-nonsense 

Yankee names— 

Main, Factory, Me- 

chanic, High and all 

the rest—I saw well- 

dressed people, shiny 

new autos by the 

hundreds, crowded 

stores; I heard the 

reassuring clamor of machines 

where new, diversified industry has 

largely replaced monolithic Tex- 

tron, and I got the feeling that 

here was a mighty prosperous and 
enthusiastic city. 

No doubt about it, Nashua has 
come back! 

From 32-year-old Mayor Hugh 
Gregg, who gets to City Hall at 
6:30 a.m. daily, to 66-year-old Dan 
Moher, past president of the Meat 
Cutters & Butchers Union, every- 
body wanted to tell me about it. 
Nashua is rightfully proud of what 
it calls The Nashua Story. It is 
must civic reading for politicians, 
industrialists, labor leaders and 
merchants in any moderate-sized 





present-day American city. 

But back in September, 1948, 
things were very different. Then 
only unemployment and foreclosed 
homes—Thanksgiving without tur- 
key and Christmas with few pres- 
ents for the children—had con- 
fronted Nashua. 

In frustration, worried about 
mortgage and installment pay- 
ments, the people turned bitterly 
on Textron and the symbol of its 
cold corporate soul, the head man, 
Royal Little. He was hanged in 
effigy, and when he appeared in 
town he was booed. 

You have to sympathize with the 
displaced workers. I found one 


millhand who had worked 53 years 
for Textron and the preceding 
Nashua Manufacturing Company 
—and was adjudged 29 days short 
of pension eligibility. Even today, 
there is “a hard core” of perhaps 


200 or 300 jobless, elderly mill- 
-hands, too old to learn new trades. 

But some of the people, the in- 
dustrialists, mill executives and the 
CIO Textile Workers Union, the 
Chamber of Commerce and civic- 
minded businessmen, were thinking 
straight—and fast. 

The very day that Textron 
dropped its shocker, there were 
meetings all over town—in the 
TWU offices at 21 High Street, 
over the Loomfixers’ Club; in the 
banks, at the C. of C., the Country 
Club, among lawyers, merchants 
and businessmen. From varied eco- 
nomic directions, Nashuans came 
to the same rough conclusion—if 
their town were to survive, they 
would have to accomplish three 
formidable objectives: 

First, to retain as much of the 
Textron operation as the reluctant, 


absentee ownership down in Provi- 
dence would consent to. 

Second, to bring in new indus- 
tries to take up the job and taxa- 
tion slack. 

Third, to encourage the develop- 
ment of new local industry. 

And all had to be done quickly, 
before people’s savings vahished, 
before Nashua’s labor pool became 
discouraged and drifted away. 
You’d think that with so many 
meetings, there’d be confusion and 
head-bumping. But Nashuans, 
whatever their economic bias, were 
unified by one common feeling, 
best expressed during that day of 
shock and soul-searching by one 
of the town’s most conservative 
bankers, who broke all tradition 
and made a flat prediction. 

“This town,” he announced 
rather grimly, “is not going to hell 
in a hack.” 

That same night, the C. of C. 
named its own special study com- 
mittee to help save Nashua, and 
asked then-Mayor, Oswald S. May- 
nard, to choose a Mayor’s Com- 
mittee from the Aldermen and C. 
of C. membership. Among those 
picked was a war veteran, an up- 
and-coming young lawyer-alder- 
man, Hugh Gregg, who has never, 
to this day, stopped working for 
Nashua s comeback. 

The first step was to arrange 
meetings with Textron. The com- 
pany, under heavy political fire, 
agreed to keep at least one phase 
of its operations, the Jackson Sheet- 
ing Mills, in Nashua “as long as 
possible.” 

This was only a stopgap, of 
course. 

Meanwhile, cautiously, Yankee- 
fashion, the more important Nashua 
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firms were raising by subscription 
$1,000 with which the Nashua In- 
dustrial Committee could make a 
professional survey. An industrial- 
development consultant, Laurence 
C. Plowman, of Portland, Maine, 
was hired. 

The upshot was that the busi- 
nessmen and industrialists decided 
there might be one long chance of 
retrieving prosperity from disaster: 
to buy up the dozen or so Textron 
buildings—wmills, storehouses and 
picker structures—and try to sell 
or lease them piecemeal to a variety 
of small firms. It was, in effect, 
transforming an unwanted old 
mansion into a rooming house. 


Such a change-over meant a , 


heavy down payment would have 
to be floated, somehow. There also 
would be enormous technical prob- 
lems in breaking down power, elec- 
tric and sewer lines; legal head- 
aches in arranging easements and 
rights-of-way. 

A little afraid of their own vision, 


the committee asked themselves: 
“Can we swing it?” 

They had one break: A US. 
Senate Commerce sub-committee 
was holding hearings on Textron 
manipulations, and Royal Little, in 
a placatory mood, was willing to 
listen to Nashua. 

And so, after 10 days of discus- 
sion, Hugh Gregg sat down one 
night at the Parker House in Bos- 
ton and wrote a longhand 2'/2-page 
agreement between the Nashua In- 
dustrial Committee and Textron. 
Subsequently, the latter’s lawyers 
expanded this into 37 pages of cor- 
porate-legal terminology, but with- 
out changing a single detail: 

The Committee would raise 
$100,000 cash and assume a $400- 
000 mortgage to purchase all Tex- 
tron’s Nashua properties. In return, 
Textron would lease back the Jack- 
son Mills from the Committee for 
10 years and continue sheeting op- 
erations there. 

The cash was raised among 
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THE TOWN THAT REFUSED TO DIE 


Nashua’s three banks and a few of 
the leading local companies with- 
out any public stock sale. The 


agreement stipulated that 80 per 
cent of the proceeds from any 
building sales and 50 per cent of 
rentals be applied against the mort- 


gage. 

Almost before they knew it 
Nashua’s leaders were in the tex- 
tile-real-estate business. 

Before the papers were actually 
signed, however, ‘the townsmen’s 
committee also organized itself on 
a philanthropic basis as the Nashua- 
New Hampshire Foundation, a 
non-profit group “to promote the 
public welfare in the City of 
Nashua, New Hampshire, and espe- 
cially to work toward a solution of 
its unemployment problem by a 
continuous effort to attract and 
establish a new industrial develop- 
ment .. .” Any eventual profits 
were earmarked for the new 
Crotched Mountain Hospital for 
Crippled Children. Thus, the Foun- 
dation might be tax-free, but its 
first decision was to keep Textron 
properties on the city’s tax rolls for 
the desperately needed municipal 
revenue. 

By metropolitan standards, 
Nashua is a little place with only 
three- and four-digit telephone 
numbers and walkup office build- 
ings. But—perhaps because of this 
—its citizens worked together with 
amazing efficiency. 

The Foundation’s first lessee was 
the little Nashua Textile Company ; 
the first sale of almost 100,000 feet 
of space was to the W. H. Bagshaw 
Company, makers of ice picks, 
phonograph needles and textile ma- 
chine parts. Bagshaw, moving from 
Lowell, Massachusetts, 15 miles 


away, brought its own experienced 
help, but replacements have been 
hired locally, and its employees are 
beginning to buy homes in Nashua. 
There are about 100 on the payroll. 

Leads on new firms were turned 
up by the banks, the C. of C. and 
the Foundation itself; then, any or 
all worked on the prospect. Bro- 
chures advertising the mill proper- 
ties were printed and distributed 
wholesale. Personal letters from 
town officials and local industrial- 
ists were written to big companies 
and small ones. There were lunch- 
eons, dinners, sometimes breakfasts 
in private homes, as Nashua tugged 
at its bootstraps. 

When a prospect came to town, 
businessmen knocked off for the 
day to show him around. Some- 
times, two would arrive the same 
day and, if both were in the same 
line, claborate precautions were 
taken so their paths didn’t cross. 
One would be put up at the hotel, 
the other at a private home. 

Local companies, however, wel- 
comed possible rivals in their own 
fields, though they knew it would 
tend to tighten the labor supply and 
perhaps increase wage costs. After 
all, from the Nashua point of view, 
that was just what was wanted! 
Once, when a new lumber and box 
company needed to get on a firmer 
footing, other businessmen helped 
find a new contract—which added 
30 workers to the firm’s payroll. 

There were distractions and 
time-wasters. Since Nashua is a 
well-organized union town, labor 
was, at times, suspicious of new- 
comers and had to be shown that 
no sweatshop-in-disguise was sneak- 
ing into the city. Industrial oppor- 
tunists, too, tried to beat down the 
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lease price and avoid city taxes alto- 
gether. “This is no giveaway,” Ad 
Schmidt of the C. of C. warns 
grimly, “and we tell them so.” 

But Nashua knew it had a good 
dollars-and-cents story. The Foun- 
dation was offering mill space at 
75 cents per square foot (compared 
to the $6 to $10 cost per square 
foot of new construction) in an ac- 
cessible, tax-easy area. 

Little by little, the Foundation 
brought life into the mausoleums of 
Textron: a pickle works, a paint 
company, a hardware-buying co- 
operative, a new shoe company 
which took three floors in one of 
the mills. Little by little, the jobless 
rolls shortened—and each 500 
workers back on the job increased 
Nashua’s purchasing power by 
$1,000,000. 

Considering that practically all 
‘Nashua industry has started small 
and locally and then grown big 
through the years, the Foundation’s 
tenants have exciting possibilities 
for the future. To me, the most 
exciting among them is the impos- 
ingly named Industrial Sheet Metal 
Works. It occupies a small ground- 
floor room in the old Picker Build- 
ing and is in reality a partnership 
of just three former Textron main- 
tenance men. 

The oldest, William A. Parkin- 
son, 59, ex-foreman of the Textron 
sheet-metal shop, worked 33 years 
in the mills. His partners, Bob 
Dame, 28, and Vernice Rood, 31, 
worked there before and after 
serving with the Navy in the Pa- 
cific during the war. 

“We bought our turning ma- 
chines and rolls from Textron,” 
Rood says, “and we even have the 
same old benches we had in the 


shop. The only thing we couldn't 
buy from them—and it cost us $300 
—was our cornice brake. But now 
there’s not another shop in Nashua 
as well-equipped as ours.” 

ISMW opened its one door last 
january, and right off the bat got a 

big rush order—from Textron. 
Now, Nashua Textile and some of 
the Foundation’s other tenants are 
steady customers. Local dairies, 
which used to wait while their milk 
cans were re-soldered down in Bos- 
ton, get immediate service. Re- 
cently, ISMW piped up a sawmill, 
made a truck tank in which a fish 
dealer transports lobsters from Bos- 
ton, and hammered out for an in- 
ventor the model of a new kind of 
hanging light. — 

“We started in a small way,” says 
Rood, “and one of these days, we’ll 
hit on something we can make our- 
selves, to sell. Just wait and see!” 

Last November, to Nashua’s gen- 
eral surprise, the boyish Hugh 
Gregg beat Mayor Maynard, a 
veteran of 50 years in local politics, 
and the pace of progress and 
enthusiasm quickened again. 

Hatless, his tie flying in the 
wind, Gregg begins his day at City 
Hall before early-rising Nashua is 
at work, lunches on a stool in the 
5 & 10, knocks off late at night with 
a specch, a letter or a new thought 
about The Nashua Story. 

Recently he spent a week in 
Washington, D. C., trying to per- 
suade regulation-bound Post Office 
Department officials that all Nas- 
hua postal cancellations should car- 
ry the message: “There’s a Place for 
You in Nashua.” Foiled, he asked 
all local merchants with private, 
prepaid cancelling machines to put 
the slogans on their letters. 





Regularly, at his own expense, 
he hustles to Boston or New York, 
telling The Nashua Story firsthand 
to industrialists. After all, even the 
biggest companies can’t very well 
let a Mayor cool his heels at the 
reception desk. Before he leaves, 
Gregg usually has at least the prom- 
ise of an inspection trip to Nashua. 

I walked into the modern offices 
of The Nashua Telegraph by the 
bridge on Main St., and Fred Do- 
bens, the managing editor, said: 
“The entire United States knows 
how black the picture was—they 
don’t know how we’ve come back.” 

Diagonally across the street, in 
the high-ceilinged, bank-like local 
offices of the New Hampshire State 
Unemployment Service, Manager 
Russell M. Evans busily rustled 
sheets of statistics. Nashua, which 
had led the state in unemployment, 
now is tied with a hamlet for low 
place. In a year, the joblessness has 
dropped more than 40 per cent. 

It even looks now as though very 
soon—years sooner than anyone 
had expected—the Foundation will 
have paid the $400,000 mortgage 
and will own the mill properties 
free and clear. To Hugh Gregg, 
that will be only the beginning. 

“And remember,” he says, “this 
hasn’t been any one-man _ job. 
Everybody, big and little, has had 
to take a hand in it.” 

That is the real Nashua Story. 
Under threat of common disaster, 
labor and management came closer, 
lethargic voters bestirred them- 
selves, businessmen found that, 
after all, they did have time to give 
to community-wide problems. To- 
gether, they have recaptured the 
lost, precious township feeling of 
the old days. ae 





Missing Persons 
AS vou LEAVE headquarters you scan the list to see who's lost. In the 
eine: Con poe tal & eae teem Ngee Fe wo 
missing. you in t-hand person missing from 
eath of the groups at the left? 
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i Constance 
. John, Laurence, Winthrop, David 
¢,. Brad, Hap, Pat 
Meshach, 
Luke, Mark 
; , Edith, Grace 
. Wallace, Gurner 


X Marks the Spot 


ALL RIGHT, Hawkshaw, are the clues that were left behind; find the 
culprit. Analyze each set of three hints below and deduce what well- 
known person—living or dead—was at that scene. 


d. 
e. 
f. 
h 
i, 
j. 
k. 
L 
m. 
n. 
o. 
p- 
q. 
r 
8. 
t. 


1. a. lensless horn-rimmed glasses 4. 
b. Shriner's fez 


c. Marine uniform 

3. a. lace-trimmed panties 
b. tennis racket 
c. Indian romance 
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Where Were You on the Night of...? 


THAT’s THE FIRST question we ask the suspect, naturally. Where would 
he have been on these dates if he had witnessed the important events that 
took place then? With each date in question is a hint of what 
and somewhere in the right-hand column is the correct answer to each, if 
the witness tells the truth. 


I 
2 
3. 
4. 
Se 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 
10 
11 
12 


. March 15, 44 BC—Julius gets his 
. May 30, 1431—A saint dies 


October 12, 1492—Land ho! 

May 13, 1607—Capt. Smith settles 
December 21, 1620—A stone lank 
December 16, 1773—Tea is servi 


’ “+ ae 28, 1789—Mr. Christian blows his top 


arch 6, 18836—No one surrenders 


. April 9, 1865—An army surrenders 
. March 11, 1888—Lots of snowmen 
. December 22, 1894—Colossal frame-up 


ember 27, 1927—A long count 


. February 15, 1933—An assassin fails 
. May 28, 1984—Dr. Dafoe sees quintuple 
- August 19, 1934—Shickelgruber takes over 


. January 14, 1943— 


September 8, 1935—An assassin succeeds 
June 3, rg on | says “I do” 
wo war leaders meet 


. August 6, 1945—A bomb falls 
. November 2, 1948—Sure-loser celebrates victory 
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The Toughest College 
In the World 


BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


Its flunked students have made Phi Beta Kappa at other schools 


@ COOPER UNION 
hasn’t earned its rep- 
utation as one of the 
most unusual schools 
in the world by being 
just another college. 
Ever since million- 
aire inventor Peter 
Cooper drew up the 
Deed of Trust for his 
fabulous institution 
way back in 1859, 
Cooper Union has 
constantly added to 
—and even loved— 
its paradoxes. 

A grimy, landlocked and rather 
unlovely red sandstone building on 
the edge of New York’s famous 
old Bowery, where a lot of poor 
youngsters get a free engineering 
or art education, it is the most pri- 
vate and the most public college 
in the world. As a private institu- 
tion, Cooper lives on its generous 
endowment—blue-chip stocks and 
bonds, the ground on which the 
Chrysler Building rests, and other 


choice bits of Manhattan property.. 


It gets no city or state aid and even 
turned down GI Bill of Rights edu- 
cation money—probably the first 
and last American college to do so. 

Cooper is a strange place where 


some evening engi- 
neering students earn 
more than their pro- 
fessors do; where 
some mere art in- 
structors make more 
than do many college 
presidents. It’s the 
place whose flunked 
students have gone 
on to other good 
schools and made 
Phi Beta Kappa. 
Finally, Cooper 
Union is a school 
without an inch of 
campus that it can call its own, 
but it does have a lovely thousand- 
acre retreat in the Ramapo Moun- 
tains where lucky students can en- 
joy free week ends and summer 
vacations. 

For a private institution, Cooper 
Union has doors that are open 
wider than those of any public 
college in the country. Anyone who 
can pass the entrance exam can go 
to Cooper for a highly rated and 
free engineering or art course. 

But applicants first must come 
to New York for an interview and 
the test. And while the Admis- 
sions office warns that the odds are 
roughly about 10 to 1 against appli- 
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cants, many have gambled consid- 
erable time and travel in an effort 
to get into Cooper. Take the case 
of Earl Curtis, for instance. 

In the summer of 1941, Earl 
wrote that he was coming East via 
thumb to get into the Cooper 
Union Art School, considered one 
of the three best in the country. He 
arrived, dusty and disheveled, but 

d the elaborate tests and was 
admitted. 

He promptly got himself a minor 
job and a career. From four to 
seven every morning he opened 
and sorted mail in the office of a 
large firm. Then on Saturdays and 
Sundays he’d take his oils and 
easel down to the water front near 
a recently arrived ship. Earl would 
set up his equipment and start a 
painting of the ship. In a little 
while, idle crew members or long- 
shoremen would crowd around him 
and watch. In an hour or so, 
when the picture was just about 
finished, Earl would suddenly be- 
come disgusted with his work. He’d 
take the canvas off the easel and 
head for the water with the appar- 
ent intention of throwing it away. 

Invariably one of the crew mem- 
bers would stop him: “Hey, whad- 
dya wanna do that for?” And Earl 
would tell him: “Oh, it just isn’t 
any good.” One or two men in 
the crowd would disagree. 

“Wait a minute. It ain’t that 
bad. I'll give you a buck for it.” 

Naturally someone would usually 
say two bucks, and eventually the 
bidding would go up to five dollars 
or so, and Earl would sell it. He 
was able to do at least two a day, 
provided the ships were docked far 
enough from each other. . . . Earl 
is now an instructor in architec- 


ture at the University of Oregon. 

Cooper’s night course in engi- 
neering is planned to take six years, 
but few complete it in that time. 
Indeed, a survey of 1949 night engi- 
neering graduates revealed that 
only 10 had received their degree 
in as little as six years’ elapsed time. 
One had required 17 years, 8 be- 
tween 13 and 14 years, and 30 be- 
tween 11 and 12 years. The typical 
night engineering student is about 
28, married, has two children, com- 
mutes to New Jersey or Long Is- 
land, and makes a little more than 
$450 a month on his daytime job, 
which is always connected with 
some phase of engineering. More 
than a dozen of them make $600 a 
month and upwards. 

Whether the evening engineering 
grind is worth while is a question 
that a lot of prospective students 
have been asking themselves re- 
cently. Before the war the evening 
engineering session used to get 
1,200 applications for the 200 open- 
ings in the first-year class; in the 
present entering class there are only 
72 students. 

But, for every man who hesitates, 
there are others anxious to take 
advantage of the fact that Cooper 
Union’s night school is the one 
place in New York State where 
they can get what they want. It’s 
the only engineering school that 
doesn’t require a high-school di- 
ploma for admission. 


WHATEVER ELSE it is, Cooper 
Union remains what old Peter 
r intended it to be—a good 
school where poor boys and girls 
can get art or technical education. 
This amazing American, who 
pocinend. to call: ana just “a 
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mechanic of New York,” was one 
of the wisest men of his age. 

He made millions in building up 
American glue and iron trades. In 
1830, he built from his own designs 
the fitst railway locomotive con- 
structed in the U. S., the Tom 
Thumb. In Trenton he built the 
largest rolling mill in the country. 
Long after Cyrus Field was ready 
to abandon the Atlantic Cable, 
Cooper, a heavy investor, insisted 
on going 

As he grew wealthy and famous, 
one ancient memory dogged him. 
When he was still apprenticed to 
a New York coachmaker, Cooper 
had painfully contrived a model to 
show how he would harness the 
East River tidal currents. With 
power so obtained he planned to 
compress air for the propulsion of 
ferry boats. He finally persuaded 
the famous Robert Fulton to look 
at his model. The inventor merely 
glanced at it briefly and walked out 
without a word of comment. 

“T suspect,” says Dr. Gano Dunn, 
Cooper’s president, “that the model 
became to Cooper a sort of symbol 
of the bitter truth—that ingenious 
craftsmanship and inventive imag- 
ination are not enough without sci- 
entific knowledge.” 

Young Cooper searched the city 
for some institution that would give 
him some kind of scientific and 
technical education, but there just 
weren't any for those who couldn’t 
pay. This he remembered. 

Gradually the idea of an insti- 
tute to provide free technical edu- 
cation for working people took hold 
in his mind, and he started to ac- 
quire land for the site, lot by lot. In 
1854, when the cornerstone was 
laid, Cooper was ready with sur- 


prising innovations for the build- 
ing. He insisted on the use of 
wrought iron rather than wooden 
beams, making it today one of the 
oldest fireproof buildings in the 
country. He ided a shaft for an 
elevator—al elevators were 
unavailable for another 10 years. 

From the first day Cooper Union 
was opened in November, 1859, it 
has never wanted for students or 
for public audiences in its Great 
Hall, designed by Cooper to be the 
center of a regular evening Forum 
series. 

Since then, 13 American presi- 
dents have spoken from the plat- 
form of the Great Hall—including 
Abraham Lincoln, who there de- 
livered the lecture that led to his 
nomination for the Presidency. 

The podium Lincoln used is still 
there on the platform. From it, 
Robert Ingersoll, the noted agnos- 
tic, spoke so vehemently on religion 
that the police had to be called in 
to protect him from the crowd. 
Mark Twain entertained people 
with stories of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and Henry Ward Beecher 
gave his already fine reputation an 
even greater luster with his opening 
words on women’s suffrage: “La- 
dies and gentlemen, man is vastly 
superior to woman—as man; and 
woman is vastly superior to man— 
as woman; and both of them to- 
gether are more than a match for 
either of them separately.” 

Here, too, prominent New York 
businessmen met in the first protest 
meeting that led to the overthrow 
of Boss Tweed. Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia, who loved his historical nu- 
ances, naturally chose the Great 
Hall, too, to open his campaign 
against Tammany i in 1933. 


CONTINUED 
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When Edwin Sharp Burdell was 
brought in by the Trustees of Coo- 
per Union to take the helm as 
Director of the School in 1938, 
many Cooper teachers were sur- 
prised, because the school had been 
without an operating director for 
15 years. But Dr. Burdell, who had 
been Dean of Humanities at 
M.I.T., was even more surprised. 
For years he had told himself that 
New York would be the last place 
in the world where he’d ever live, 
and no money in the world could 
make him take a job there. But he 
hadn’t counted on Gano Dunn’s 
powers of persuasion. 

Burdell was shocked to find that 
the engineering students had no 
place except Central Park in which 
to practice surveying. Even there 
they had to be careful to erase their 
chalk marks when finished. 


He was convinced that just giv- — 


ing these bright city boys a good 
engineering education wasn’t pre- 
paring them for life as Peter 
Cooper would have wanted them 
to be. 

But then, in 1940, he had a 
chance to extend Cooper’s bounda- 
ries dramatically. Norvin Hewitt 
Green, great-grandson of Peter 
Cooper, generously donated about 
a thousand acres of land and 
dwellings in the Ramapo Moun- 
tains of New Jersey. The buildings 
and barns were quickly renovated 
and Green Engineering Camp was 
born. 

Today the place is Cooper’s real 
campus. At the school’s: expense, 
first-year engineering students 
spend a week there getting 
oriented about Cooper Union. Sur- 
veying and hydraulics classes meet 
there for six weeks in June and 
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July. Sketching and landscape 
classes go there for three weeks 
in May. 

On week ends, extracurricular 
co-ed groups prepare their own 
meals in the well-equipped kitch- 
ens, sleep in the dormitory beds, 
play indoor and outdoor games, 
relax. Their only expense is the 
food. Married students can bring 
their spouses. 

So far Dr. Burdell has been for- 
tunate. He hasn’t had to do much 
money raising. But that day is not 
far off. Eventually the 90-year-old 
building will have to be replaced. 
Eventually a few more stories will 
have to be added to the newer 
Hewitt engineering building across 
the street. 

In the past, the Cooper and the 
Hewitt families, together with the 
Morgans and Andrew Carnegie, 
were Cooper Union’s main bene- 
factors, but the days of the huge 
gifts are passing. In the future it 
looks as if money will have to come 
in small amounts from lots of 
ple, including, of course, the 10,000 
liying Cooper alumni. 

The talk of new money and new 
buildings brings a gleam into the 
eyes of everybody connected with 
Cooper. But over at McSorley’s 
Old Ale House, just a few feet 
from Cooper Union and four years 
older, old-timers laugh softly and 
predict that a lot of good people 
are wasting a lot of time with idle 
dreams. 

“Now, tell me this,” one said to 
me, waving his heavy mug of ale 
towards the dusty, framed picture 
of white-bearded Peter Cooper on 
the wall. “Why don’t people give 
a fine and wise man like that credit 
for more sense? There’s a man who 
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could foresee the need of wrought- 
iron beams and an elevator before 
anyone even knew what they were. 
Now don’t tell me that a smart 
man like that couldn’t look ahead 
and tell how long New York would 
need Cooper Union. When every- 
one’s learning by television, when 
nobody wants to attend lectures, 
when there’s no longer any per- 
centage in night study, when boys 


and girls can get all the education 
they want free—well, when that 
day comes, you know what I think 
is going to happen? Somewhere in 
that old building Pll bet OP Pete 
put some kind of contraption, and, 
when the right day comes, the gears 
in that machine will start creaking 
. . . and some Sunday, when no- 
body’s in, the place will just col- 
lapse in a heap of fine dust.” 


PRIVATE PERFORMANCES 








@ A FAMOUS AND TEMPERAMENTAL conductor was startled during rehearsal 
when, in the midst of a muted passage for strings, one of the bass-trom- 
bones blared forth a single loud blast. The conductor dropped his baton 
and walked over to the offender. “You want to be a soloist?” he demanded. 
“Why do you ruin a magnificent performance by playing a note when 
there is no note?” 

The bewildered trombonist shook his head. “But there is a note!” he 
protested. As he pointed to the offending note, it spiraled toward the 
ceiling. “Ach, himmel!” he said in awe, “I haff played a fly!” 


@ A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO Fritz Kreisler, playing to a restless audience in 
a small Western town, substituted a lively folk tune for the Bach number 
listed on the programs. The impromptu switch was apparently the right 
touch for his listeners. 

After he had retired, however, in the town’s small hotel, he was 
awakened by a vigorous banging on his door. Sleepily, Kreisler opened 
it and surveyed an odd pair: a slim, frightened-looking girl and a 
middle-aged, grim-looking man in full cowboy regalia. In his hand was 
a Colt .45. 

“Mister,” drawled the man, “we don’t like cheats in this-here part of th’ 
country. M’girl, here, give two dollars t‘hear you fiddle a piece by a 
feller called Back. Y’didn’t play it. Play it now!” 

Amazed and amused, the violinist obeyed. At the conclusion of the 
number, the Westerner turned to his rapt-eyed daughter. “Wuz that it?” 
he demanded. “Oh, yes,” she sighed. 

“Well, all I kin say is, I don’t blame you fer not playin’ it Mister!” 
With which he swung the girl around and pushed her out the door, 
banging it after them. 

—Mary Alkus 
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When Edwin Sharp Burdell was 
brought in by the Trustees of Coo- 
per Union to take the helm as 
Director of the School in 1938, 
many Cooper teachers were sur- 
prised, because the school had been 
without an operating director for 
15 years. But Dr. Burdell, who had 
been Dean of Humanities at 
M.I.T., was even more surprised. 
For years he had told himself that 
New York would be the last place 
in the world where he’d ever live, 
and no money in the world could 
make him take a job there. But he 
hadn’t counted on Gano Dunn’s 
powers of persuasion. 

Burdell was shocked to find that 
the engineering students had no 
place except Central Park in which 
to practice surveying. Even there 
they had to be careful to erase their 
chalk marks when finished. 

He was convinced that just giv- 
ing these bright city boys a good 
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paring them for life as Peter 
Cooper would have wanted them 
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But then, in 1940, he had a 
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a thousand acres of land and 
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tains of New Jersey. The buildings 
and barns were quickly renovated 
and Green Engineering Camp was 
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Today the place is Cooper’s real 
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spend a week there getting 
oriented about Cooper Union. Sur- 
veying and hydraulics classes meet 
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July. Sketching and _ landscape 
classes go there for three weeks 
in May. 
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co-ed groups prepare their own 
meals in the well-equipped kitch- 
ens, sleep in the dormitory beds, 
play indoor and outdoor games, 
relax. Their only expense is the 
food. Married students can bring 
their spouses. 

So far Dr. Burdell has been for- 
tunate. He hasn’t had to do much 
money raising. But that day is not 
far off. Eventually the 90-year-old 
building will have to be replaced. 
Eventually a few more stories will 
have to be added to the newer 
Hewitt engineering building across 
the street. 

In the past, the Cooper and the 
Hewitt families, together with the 


_ Morgans and Andrew Carnegie, 


were Cooper Union’s main bene- 
factors, but the days of the huge 
gifts are passing. In the future it 
looks as if money will have to come 
in small amounts from lots of peo- 
ple, including, of course, the 10,000 
liying Cooper alumni. 

The talk of new money and new 
buildings brings a gleam into the 
eyes of everybody connected with 
Cooper. But over at McSorley’s 
Old Ale House, just a few feet 
from Cooper Union and four years 
older, old-timers laugh softly and 
predict that a lot of good people 
are wasting a lot of time with idle 
dreams. 

“Now, tell me this,” one said to 
me, waving his heavy mug of ale 
towards the dusty, framed picture 
of white-bearded Peter Cooper on 
the wall. “Why don’t people give 
a fine and wise man like that credit 
for more sense? There’s a man who 
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could foresee the need of wrought- 
iron beams and an elevator before 
anyone even knew what they were. 
Now don’t tell me that a smart 
man like that couldn’t look ahead 
and tell how long New York would 
need Cooper Union. When every- 
one’s learning by television, when 
nobody wants to attend lectures, 
when there’s no longer any per- 
centage in night study, when boys 
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they want free—well, when that 
day comes, you know what I think 
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and some Sunday, when no- 
body’ s in, the place will just col- 
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when, in the midst of a muted passage for strings, one of the bass-trom- 
bones blared forth a single loud blast. The conductor dropped his baton 
and walked over to the offender. “You want to be a soloist?” he demanded. 
“Why do you ruin a magnificent performance by playing a note when 
there is no note?” 

The bewildered trombonist shook his head. “But there is a note!” he 
protested. As he pointed to the offending note, it spiraled toward the 
ceiling. “Ach, himmel!” he said in awe, “I haff played a fly!” 


@ A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO Fritz Kreisler, playing to a restless audience in 
a small Western town, substituted a lively folk tune for the Bach number 
listed on the programs. The impromptu switch was apparently the right 
touch for his listeners. 

After he had retired, however, in the town’s small hotel, he was 
awakened by a vigorous banging on his door. Sleepily, Kreisler opened 
it and surveyed an odd pair: a slim, frightened-looking girl and a 
middle-aged, grim-looking man in full cowboy regalia. In his hand was 
a Colt .45. 

“Mister,” drawled the man, “we don’t like cheats in this-here part of th’ 
country. M’girl, here, give two dollars thear you fiddle a piece by a 
feller called Back. Y’didn’t play it. Play it now!” 

Amazed and amused, the violinist obeyed. At the conclusion of the 
number, the Westerner turned to his rapt-eyed daughter. “Wuz that it?” 
he demanded. “Oh, yes,” she sighed. 

“Well, all I kin say is, I don’t blame you fer not playin’ it Mister!” 
With which he swung the girl around and pushed her out the door, 
banging it after them. 
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THE CASE OF 
THE READING BEES 


Pictures for Paceant by Lilo Hess 


bse Pm photographs reveal the world of 
im which insects live, show how 
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@ NEXT TO MAN, insects are the 


most highly developed of living 


creatures. But their world is a 
strange one—as different from ours 
as Mars might be. For they do not 
see color as we see it. Their vision 
of color is largely limited to ultra- 
violet rays which are invisible to 
human eyes. For many years en- 

tomologists, physicists and chemists 
have been probing the mysteries 
of insect color-vision, asking such 
questions as: What attracts insects 
to flowers? How can we control 
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Black-eyed-susan 
are even-colored to man 
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Only ultra-v ps are 
bright to an insect’s eyes 


CONTINUED 








Milkweed beetles like bright lights, but ignore 
an ordinary 25-watt electric bulb 
to crawl toward a “black” hole in a wall 


THE MILKWEED OR ARGUS BEE- 
TLES in these three photographs 
are proving that what seems dark 
to the human eye may appear light 
to the insect eye. In the first photo- 
graph (left) a 25-watt ordinary 
electric-light bulb is shining through 
a pale-pink sheet of cellophane. Be- 
cause insects are not very sensitive 
to shades of red, to them the light 
probably seems part of the wall. 
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In the center photograph, the 
cellophane over the bulb has been 
changed to blue-green. Now the 
light coming through is closer to 
the insects’ field of vision, and they 
begin to move toward it. 

During this experiment, condi- 
tions as close as possible to the 
beetles’ normal habitat were main- 
tained to make sure that they were 
affected by the lights only. Walls 











and lights were set up near the 
area where the beetles were found. 
In the last picture the colored 
cellophane has been replaced with 
clear cellophane and the 25-watt 
bulb has been replaced with an 
ultra-violet bulb. The patch, to the 
human eye, looks black. But the 
beetles see it as a bright hole. They 
are moving toward it rapidly, try- 

ing to enter it. 
CONTINUED 


The ultra-violet bulb: common house 
moths flock to it, though it looks unlit 
to human eyes. Below, bulb which in- 
sects see—through an ultra-violet filter 





Ultra-violet light rays 
help butterflies identify 
sex, make ants think a 
bright corner is dark 


Male and female butterflies look uni- 
formly white to human eyes, but to 
imsect eyes, able to recognize ultra- 
violet, male appears darker than female 


Ants like to keep their eggs in the dark. 
In these two photographs Lilo Hess has 
caught a group moving their white eggs 
from one side of a box to the other to 








escape the bright rays of ultra-violet 
pouring out of the cut-out in the left 
side of the box. 

The ants are moving their eggs di- 


rectly under a bright white light shining 
through a bright orange filter. In na- 
ture, they-would be running from the 
sun—source of ultra-violet light as 
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BY JEAN VAN EVERA 


This is Why Girls Leave Home 
—or how a maiden can become 
a woman in spite of her parents 


@ WHEN A DAUGHTER is born, 
probably her parents send out 
little pink-ribboned cards an- 
nouncing her arrival because “pink 
is for girls.” She is tucked into 
a pink bassinet, done up in pink 
bonnets and booties and everyone 
says she is a little rosebud. 

If she’s not careful, her parents 
will still be acting and talking as 
if she were their “little rosebud” 
when she’s a good 20 years beyond 
being able to squeeze her foot into 
a bootie. She may not become one 
of those pathetic “little girls of 40” 
whom you sometimes see at dances, 
all turned out in fluffy pink or blue 
ruffles. But if she continues to live 
at home after she’s old enough to 
vote, her thinking is apt to remain 
festooned with fluffy ruffles. 

The American family seems con- 
stitutionally unable to recognize 
that its unmarried daughters be- 





come women, capable of adult 
thinking, decisions and reactions. 
That’s why there aren’t more girls 
under parental rooftrees and fewer 
taking“up housing space from New 
York to San Francisco and back. 
In spite of the advantages of life 
with father and mother—financial 
advantages to which the girl on 
her own is a long time in becoming 
unaccustomed, for example, and 
the warm presence of the family’s 
affection—the small disadvantages 
loom mightily. For instance: 

Anne maintains that it wasn’t 
the things that happened to her 
at home that caused her to leave; 
it was the things that didn’t hap- 
pen. She knew she wasn’t matur- 
ing or growing up. Her political 
and religious convictions did not 
match those of her family at all, 
but instead of entering into stimu- 


lating and spirited discussions as 
they might have done with others, 
they soothingly told her that she 
would see things differently when 
she was older. Since she was then 


31, she decided not to wait. 
moved out. 

In another case, Louise returned 
to her family after three years 
away during the war. Soon after 
coming home, she and a female 
friend decided to spend a de- 
bauched evening downtown, din- 
ing and taking in a movie. She 
had told her mother, when she 
telephoned her, that probably she’d 
be home about 10:30, but it was 
11:15 before she and her friend 
finished their momentous discus- 
sion over a drugstore soft drink. 
When she arrived home the place 
was lighted up like all of Broad- 
way. She was emotionally em- 
braced by her parents and her 


She 


small brother who had all decided 
that something dreadful must 
have happened to her. They had 
been telephoning her friends for 
clues. They thought her most un- 
reasonable to protest that she had 
been made to look like a fool. 

Most distressing to a daughter is 
her parents’ touching and over- 
powering hospitality to her beaux. 
Parents knock themselves out to let 
the man know what a fine house- 
keeper and cook their little ladybug 
is, how she makes her own clothes 
and magnetizes little children. The 
mother flutteringly invites him to 
dinner at the drop of a bachelor 
can-opener, and the father plies 
him with the best liquor and 
tobacco in the house. The em- 
barrassed man is made to feel that 
that trap is about to spring. 

There was nothing wrong with 
Eloise, an only child, except that 
she was 28 and unwed. If her 
parents had let her alone she’d 
probably have been the legal 
mother of four by then, but they 
had been trying to “sell” Eloise 
to the local boys ever since her 
dancing-school days. An attrac 
tive chap named Whitman was in- 
terested but had the vaguely un- 
comfortable feeling of claustro- 
phobia whenever he visited Eloise. 

One evening, as he was waiting 
for the daughter of the house to 
descend, the parents fell to dis- 
cussing the wedding of a mutual 
friend. The girl’s family, it seemed, 
had furnished the home of the 
young couple, and had thrown in a 
car besides. 

“Not a bit more,” said father, 
“than we'll do for Eloise when the 
right man comes along.” 

Whitman took Eloise out that 
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evening, but only by being stern 
with himself. His impulse was to 
grab his hat and start 

Marion? Her friends were not 
allowed to smoke. If they did her 
mother would call, “I smell smoke, 
dear. Where is it coming from?” 

Alice went many places with 
her parents and, if liquor was 
served, she was allowed to drink 
one cocktail. When the second 
round was passed, her father, help- 
ing himself, said, “No more for 
my little girl.” 

Caroline was told to stand up 
straight and keep her voice down. 

These girls and their yea 
are all nice, normal people, who 
love each other. The irritations 


probably comprise only 10 per cent 
of the whole picture, and yet that 
10 per cent, with its overtones of 
infringement of personal ty 
and privacy, has been enough to 


send 
Great World. 


women into the 


Ir YoU CAN’T OR DON’T want to 
leave home, but still wince at the 
thought of being a baby for the rest 
of your life, try to work out some 
sort of compromise with your 
family. 

The important thing is to know 
when to relax and forget your real 
or imagined indignities, and when 
to take a firm hand. 

If you’re out in the evening, 
alone or with another woman, and 
discover you'll be later than you 
expected, telephone home to allay 
family anxieties. If parents want to 
meet you or come and get you, let 
them. Why plough alone three 
blocks down the street from the bus 
toshow yourindependence? If, how- 
ever, it’s a man you're out with, 
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you don’t put up with that “tele- 
phone-before-you-start-home” non- 
sense for a moment. You won't 
be out with a man again for some 
time if you do—at least not with 
that man. 

If parents persist in their refusals 
to allow you to invite your date 
in, submit gracefully, pointing out 
that there are always bars and 

-all-night-joints you can visit. 
as es = right to choose 
your own friends, but do not force 
on the family people they dislike. 
You can surely entertain Sally the 
Socialist, Long-Haired Harry or 
Bruno the beaten-down Brahms 
when the family is away. You will, 
of course, point out that your 
friends must be free to smoke if 
they feel like it, but that you per- 
sonally will see that not an ash 
remains in sight and that the house 
is aired, even if the weather is 12 
below zero and you all catch pneu- 
monia. As for liquor, unless your 
family is strictly teetotaler, keep- 
ing the bottles out of sight is 
enough. Most parents won’t mind 
as long as they are not tangibly con- 
fronted with alcohol. 

If some of these things seem 
hypocritical to you, reflect that in- 
ternational diplomacy likewise may 
be hypocritical. If it seems that 
you are making too many com- 
promises, what do you think mar- 
ried life would be? In the matter 
of your convictions on vital mat- 
ters, when you disagree whole- 
heartedly with your friends, and 
you are convinced that there is no 
chance to win them to your point 
of view, you avoid the subject, if 
you're bright. That also goes for 
families. 

Here are a few things you must 
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never compromise on, however: 

1. Allow no baby-talk. This 
weakness is dismally frequent 
among parents and daughters at 
home. It’s bad enough when you're 
alone, but it embarrasses the in- 
nocent bystander and furthermore 
makes all participants sound as if 
they were ready for institutions. 

2. Raise holy thunder if you 
suspect parents of referring to you, 
as their “chick,” “flower,” “little 
girl,” “little angel, a “baby-doll,” 
or any of the other disco 
endearments which might lead one 
to believe you were still in diapers. 

3. Whatever you do, they will 
be proud of you and talk about it, 
but keep such talk down to an 
irreducible minimum. Even if you 
have dates eight nights out of 
seven insist that they make as little 
noise as possible about it. If you 
get out a lot, people will know it 


anyway; if you don’t, your mother’s 
attempts to paint you as the Belle 
of the Bailiwick will give rise to 
dark suspicions that she is just 
covering up for you. 

Impress on the family that the 
men who come to see you are mere- 
ly people. If they are on the wicked 
side, you are capable of handling 
the situation. If one is eligible 
husband material, you stand far 
more chance of hearing those wed- 
ding bells if he never suspects that 
thee whole family regards him as 
a future member. Disco fre- 
quent invitations to family dinner 
and all intimate discussions which 
seem to imply that “now you are 
one of us.” 

After all, there is something 
faintly terrifying to any man about 
the thought of becoming anybody’s 
in-law, even when the omens are 
most auspicious. a6 


THAT’S A GOOD QUESTION 


@ EzI0 PINZA, after a recital in an overcrowded house, was greeted back 
stage by an effusive admirer who gushed, “Mr. Pinza, I’m so crazy about 
your singing that I actually stood during the entire concert to hear you.” 

“Thank you very much,” replied the bass-baritone. “But, my dear lady, 
I wonder—do you realize that I stood throughout the entire concert 
myself?” 





—Frank Lewis 


@ A YOUNG SUBALTERN joined a guards depot, his upper lip as yet un- 
adorned with even the suspicion of down. The adjutant sent for him. 

“You must grow a mustache.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And not one of those Chaplin affairs—a proper mustache.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The interview was finished, but the subaltern did not move, so the 
adjutant asked: “Well, what more do you want?” 


“Any particular color, sir?” —Larry Loffarelli 


@ AT AN IMPORTANT London social event a haughty dowager approached 
an important-looking gentleman. 

“Pardon me, my good man,” she breezed, “but I'm looking for a small 
man with a monocle.” 

“If he’s a very small man, madam,” 
you use a microscope?” 


the gentleman replied, “why don’t 
—Olga Leland 
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FRED BECK’s 


The Passing 


If you missed him in our last two issues—and 
especially if you didn’t—you’ll want to read this 
Passing Pageant 


Beck’s-eye view of the month’s 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, a city lo- 
cated across a bay from Oakland, 
California, $1,000 was spent to trap 
pigeons, charged with befouling the 
facades of civic buildings. 

The net number of netted pigeons 
was 65, and these were served in a 
pigeon potpie to the inmates of The 
Log Cabin Ranch for Boys—establish- 
ing a new high in cost-per-plate din- 
ners, political banquets excepted 


oe) 


AND ELSEWHERE passing in the 
pageant is a woman of 50 who, with 
two police dogs, is hitchhiking across 
the country in her own car. She can- 
not drive, and so thumbs rides from 
pedestrians, soliciting them to drive 
her as far as they’re going. Where- 
upon, she remains parked at the road- 
side awaiting the next likely wayfarer. 
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Early this year she was reported 
parked on Morningside Avenue near 
125th Street, New York City, and has 
subsequently been reported in Beloit, 
Wisconsin; Carthage, Tennessee; Bry- 
ant, South Dakota, and in Macomb, 
Illinois—which could indicate that 
she’s just out for a drive. 


SEEside 
When I see women 
In swimmin’ 
I get oceans 
Of notions. 
Rod Maclean 


NOTE: Nobody asked, but Rod 
Maclean, whose rhymes would indi- 
cate a lecherous nature, is a family 





man and a dignified officer of The 
Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles—the same city wherein 
Elgie Hartley, 38, was taken into po- 
lice custody recently for offering free 
cold sliced chicken and potato chips to 
passers-by on a street corner. 


2BOY 


PRODIGY 

A prodigy of bright and shining as- 
pect appears now in The Passing Pag- 
eant—Thorndike Kieffer by name, and 
at 10 years of age a businessman of 
considerable standing in Riverside, 
Connecticut, hard by Greenwich. 

Noting that his mother’s home- 
made salad dressing drew the raves of 
her guests, Thorndike propositioned 
his mother to miake him up seven bot- 
tles, which he proposed to retail on a 
door-to-door basis. 

With the promise that he would not 
solicit friends and neighbors, pretty 
Mrs. Kieffer agreed. 

Call him Thorndike and you get a 
punch on the nose, so from here on in 
it’s Thorny—well, Thorny set forth 
with his seven bottles, one of which 
was opened for sampling purposes. 


His sales kit included little wooden 
spoons and paper napkins. 

It was two years ago when Thorny 
was eight that he first hit the door- 
bell circuit, and on that first after- 
noon he returned late, tired and smil- 
ing, with empty basket—and with 
$2.40. A great industrial empire may 
have been founded that day. Today 
he knows about such factors as “gov- 
ernment inspection,” licenses and the 
arts of labeling, and “K’s Kitchen 
Salad Dressing” is selling in Riverside, 
Greenwich, Stamford, New York City 
and—soon—in Hollywood. 

Thorny Kieffer may not be the first 
successful man to put himself through 
college, but he'll be among the few 
to win his own Salad Days before he’s 
out of grade school. te 


ar aud 


NOBODY leaves me colder 
than the man who gets hot under 
the collar, thereby proving he’s 
not so hot above same. 


HOMER CROY, the author, never 
titles his books until they’re written— 
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and all his books have had the same 
working title — “$3.50 By Homer 


Croy.” es 


SAM GORNBEIN, a young man of 
35 (an age I once thought of as old), 
conducts an unusual business which is 
knocking the burp-and-bottle set into 
a coded diaper. 

Sam traffics in babies—legitimately. 
He was a baby himself once, a fact that 
continues to amaze him, and in all my 
starry-eyed years of observing The 
Passing Pageant, Sam’s the only man 
I ever knew who carried around his 
own baby pictures in his pocketbook. 

“Look!” he says. “It’s me yet when 
I was a baby.” 

Sam gazes at his own picture with a 
sweet and misty and faraway look. But 
don’t get the idea that he’s stuck on 
himself. It’s just that he loves babies. 

Back in the pre-war days Sam 
started to work in a bra and corset 
factory, which was all right, but he’d 
rather have been in the bonnet-and- 
bib business. After work he used to 


“BROTHER, YOU SHOULD 
HAVE SEEN HIS FACE” 
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“REALLY, TOM, YOU HAVE 
NO IMAGINATION” 


hire out as a sitter. Balmy over babies. 
PE ae rome carbectyrie yi onc 
enterprising notions and dodges by 
which he seems to be t toward 
a very special kind of success—and all 
of his ideas have to do with babies. 
When the first of these inspirations 
visited Sam, he had $50 capital and a 
collection of baby jokes, and the idea 
was that he would start a newspaper 
about babies—not to appeal to babies 
as readers, you understand, but to ap- 
peal to sine: who had babies, or were 
going to have them. Because this 
phase of the Gornbein Saga took place 
bag dormer city south of Roop. 
Oregon, decided to call his 
The San Francisco Stork News. 
t the paper lacked in capital it 
made up for in a gimmick. And this 
was the gimmick: Sam watched the 
vital-statistics column, and no sooner 
was a child born in those parts than his 
pene: received a copy of The Stork 
ews with a big banner head: 


BOUNCING BABY BOY 
BORN TO THE BROWNS 


If the baby’s parents were named 


“|. . BUT I DIDN'T BURN THE 
TOAST ON PURPOSE” 
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“Smith” or “Smathers” it came out 
that way, instead of “Brown.” The 
lead paragraph gave the weight and 
other data about the baby, and at two 
bits per each you could buy extra 
copies of the glad front-page news to 
send to friends and relatives. 

Very novel birth announcement. 

Only the headline and the lead 
paragraph were individualized. The 
rest of The Stork News had tips on the 
care and feeding of infants, jokes about 
babies, and more or less current news 
about famous babies. 

Sam had a very good idea there, 
and he promptly went broke. 

It didn’t matter much because Uncle 
Sam called Sam Gornbein into service 
just about then. 

When Sam was taking his physical 
he was eyed with considetable inter- 
est, by a certain Second Lieutenant. 
Very few guys in the army married 
their Second Lieutenants—but with 
Sam and Second Lieutenant Marion 
Rosenberg it was strictly spontaneous 
—she being a lovely nurse. 

Nothing could have pleased Sam 
more than what happened next—which 





“MARIE. . . |! GET YOUR COLD 
FEET OFF MY BACK” 


“OBJECTION SUSTAINED. 
PROCEED WITH THE CASE” 


was a baby. And then they had an- 
other one which helped Sam, eventu- 
ally, on the point system, to an Honor- 
able Discharge. 

Sam wanted to start up his Stork 
News again—and after deliberating 
the odd circumstance that San Fran- 
ciscans only breed at the rate of 1,200 
a month, and farther south in Los An- 
geles people get to be more people all 
the time at the rate of 3,000 per month, 
he moved to Los Angeles where, right 
now, The Stork News is a big thing, 
and earning potties of money. 

Sam Gornbein intends to take his 
deal coast to coast someday. If he 
does, everybody yet to be born in this 
glorious country will make the head- 
lines at least once. 

Not so lon , Sam another 
of his bright ideas. His ewan bulg- 
ing with 30,000 baby pictures. He 
stayed up all night picking out pics and 
writing amusing captions, and he 
sent his selections off to a book pub- 
lisher who turned them down. And 
later a book of captioned baby pic- 
tures came out. en another one 
came out. And then came a third— 





“sO 1 GIVES HIM A LEFT 
TO THE CHIN, SEE?” 
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IT IS SUGGESTED ... 





BACK TO THIS, MR. BECK? 


To Henry Ford II that he re-issue 
his grandpappy’s Model T, at the 
original F.O.B. Detroit price of 
$360, and that we all start over 
again, from there. 





To custom tailors in the Nation’s 
Capital that they install little 
leather loops on the lapels of suits 
made for Congressmen—for the 
convenience of lobbyists. 





To theater managers that seat 
backs be rigid so that custom- 
ers are not inconvenienced when 
small boys who sit on the backs 
of their necks press forward 
with the soles of their feet. 








which was Sam’s. Should have been 
the first. 

Sam let me have some of his fa- 
vorites for presentation here in The 
Passing Pageant—and if you don’t like 
his captions try making up your own. 
It’s fun. Some of these babies look like 
people you know, nu? 


ASua 


THE CASTLE 

If a motorist moving in the fast 
traffic on Northwest Highway out of 
Chicago were to take his eyes from the 
road and look off across the fields, he 
might see one of two things. 

He might see an angelic harp corps 
coming for him, for the traffic is pain- 
ful on Northwest Highway—or he 
might see a medieval castle complete 
with towers and battlements. 
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He might wonder at the castle being 
there and let it go at that. If he were 
curious, and inquired, he might learn 
that the castle is real enough and that 
it belongs to Ted Bettendorf, a 61-year- 
old bachelor, a machinist by trade. 

Bettendorf was born in Luxembourg 
near Vianden Castle, picturesque atop 
its hill. As a boy Bettendorf used to 
look at the castle and would say that 
someday he'd live in a castle like that. 
He brought his dream with him to 
America and 36 years ago he began to 
build, on a hill shaped something like 
Vianden Hill. Sundays and holidays, 
rock by rock, he built his castle. It’s 
finished now—with moat and draw- 
bridge and dungeon. Bettendorf has 
his castle and not much else. There 
are those who would say his life had 
been the fuller and the richer had he 
sought other things. But he’s one man 
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who brought his castle down out of the 
sky and made it real. He wanted a 
castle. He got a castle. 

A motorist on another road passing 
through Escondido, California, sees in 
the distance another strange structure 
—a white cone atop a hill. 

The strange thing is constructed of 
iron rings of diminishing sizes, cov- 
ered with planking and faced with 
building paper bleached white by the 
sun. It’s a 50-foot tepee. 

If the traveler were to find an old- 
timer, he might learn that long ago 
a man named A. L. Houghtelin came 
here from Idaho to grow oranges. 

Most folks around here don’t know 
why old Houghtelin built the tepee. 

One of his grandchildren, John, 
said once: “Guess maybe Grandpa just 
wanted to build a tepee.” And that’s 
as wise an answer as any. 

It means nothing, except to old 
A. L. Houghtelin—another man who’s 
a hero of sorts because he’s one of the 


few who has done what he wanted to. 
Few in the Passing Pageant build 
the things they want to build. 


Kren 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? .. . 

I, Beck, am a sentimentalist. Thus 
it is that a strange little sadness comes 
over me when I consider that pleasant 
people pop up in the public prints, 
momentarily to lighten humanity’s 
burden, and then they disappear. 

For instance there was that fellow 
who used to say, approximately, 


“Itches are what when your arms are 
full of bundles your nose always.” 

Where is he now? Maybe it doesn’t 
matter, but I liked him. I liked his 
trick of selecting a word that is both 
verb and noun and, using the word but 
once in a sentence, letting it serve 
both nounally and verbally. Try it 
some night instead of counting sheep. 

Is Jim Moran still doing business? 
He’s the man who sat on, and hatched, 
an ostrich egg, because he always had 
wanted to be a mother. 

And what was the fate of the man 


of long ago who painted in bold red 
letters “Turn Me Over” on a large 
granite rock by the side of the trail? 

Wayfarers would strain to turn the 
rock over, and on its other side was 
painted “Now Turn Me Back That I 
May Fool Another.” Many’s the trav- 
eler who did heave and struggle to be 
fooled, who did heave and struggle to 
replace the rock so that the joke 
could reperpetrate itself. And a town 
grew up on that spot—Talking Rock, 
Georgia—or such is the legend. 

These pleasant people passed by in 
the pageant to produce fleeting glim- 
mers of happy elfin light, then van- 
ished. The world needs such people, be- 
cause there’s a shortage of smiles. @ & 
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American 


Honk-Honk! 


BY CLIVE 


® ir you ist the nation’s internal 
problems that are bound to get 
wouse before they can possibly get 
better, the number-one dilemma is 
traffic congestion. 

In the last 40 years, we have 


tried just about everything. We 
built million-dollar superhighways 
to take traffic out of our cities. 
When that didn’t work, we spent 
more millions on high-speed roads 
that were supposed to take traffic 
around our cities. And when that 
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HOWARD 


—and everything else we could 
think of—had failed to work, we 
began clutching at such fantastic 
cures as moving sidewalks, sky- 
scraper-top-level parkways, cloud- 
level parking garages, multi-tiered 
streets, underground-road systems 
and Ferris-wheel : 

What we didn’t know all along 
was that solving the traffic problem 
is as hopeless as trying to pick up 
mercury with a catcher’s mitt. 

Today the nation is locked in 








How many ulcers, how much 
profanity and how many 
unbalanced budgets can 
44,000,000 cars produce? 


the worst traffic jam in: history. 
Forty-four million vehicles are 
competing with each other for driv- 
ing and parking space on streets 
and highways—enough cars to 
carry everybody in the country at 
one time; enough cars, if parked 
bumper to bumper, to form a solid 
line four times around the earth, 
with enough left over to stretch 
from New York to Los Angeles. 
Just recently, New York’s Mayor 
O’Dwyer tried to drive through his 


city’s garment district. Only 20 
blocks square, it is probably the 
most congested area on earth. From 
a few minutes after nine in the 
morning until five o’clock in the 
afternoon on any business day, 
the district’s alley-width streets are 
clogged with a surging wall of 
ie, taxis, private cars and, oc- 
casionally, even a horse and wagon. 

It took Mayor O’Dwyer nine 
minutes to go two blocks through 
this district. I walked the same dis- 
tance, over sidewalks piled high 
with freight and jammed with pe- 
destrians, in exactly three minutes 
and 12 seconds. 

In Chicago, if the distance you 
must travel in the famed Loop dur- 
ing rush hours is a mile or less, you 
can make it faster on foot. In 
Memphis, Tennessee, nobody has 
ever challenged one public official’s 
oft-repeated statement that, if fire 
happened to break out in any one 
of several congested districts during 


Over-and-underpasses on Long Island, 
N. Y., become a typical traffic trap 
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rush hour, the whole city might go 
up in flames. In Washington, D. & 
one of the least congested of our 
big cities, three automobiles drove 
into the downtown district from a 
point six miles outside the city. 
Their average speed, counting the 
time lost looking for places to park, 
was a crawling six miles per hour. 

Last year, Gallup Poll interview- 
ers asked voters in dozens of cities 
and towns, “What would you say 
is the city’s worst problem today?” 
Only housing—a problem that has 
since moved a lot closer to solution 
—topped traffic congestion. Cor- 
rupt politics, high taxes, city dirt, 
government waste, crime and racial 
tension, all had to take a back seat. 
In towns of less than 10,000, not 
even housing topped traffic conges- 
tion as the top problem. 


ONE REASON WHy we have traf- 
fic congestion is that the automo- 
bile has become about as indispen- 
sable to modern living as the knife 
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and fork. Not only do we have 
more cars than ever before, but the 
average car today will drive 9,000 
miles every year—10 times farther 
than its predecessor in 1910. In 
many cities over 70 per cent of the 
people entering the business dis- 
trict come by automobile. 

Moreover, the automobile has 
changed our notions about dis- 
tance. Out of the nearly 200,000 
automobiles which enter and leave 
the business district in Chicago 
every day, 10 per cent will have 
come at least 100 miles! 

But the real cause of congestion 
is that our cities were built for the 
horse and buggy. Our streets are 
too narrow; they are laid out all 
wrong; and, as someone has said, 
“There is no modern equivalent of 
the hitching post.” 

As a matter of fact our driving 
and parking facilities are actually 
shrinking. In New York, as in 
other cities, one-third of the 189 
garages and 159 parking lots in the 
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midtown district in 1941 had dis- 
appeared by 1948. Since the mod- 
ern car had grown an average of 
three feet longer and five inches 
wider many garages found they 
could park only two-thirds as many 
cars as in the past. 

A New Englander questioned in 
the Gallup Poll turned up with the 
one answer that city planners and 
traffic experts alike agree is the 
only sure cure for traffic congestion. 
“In my opinion,” he told the in- 
vestigator, “we oyght to tear the 
city down and start all over again.” 

New York City offers fabulously 
expensive proof that the New Eng- 
lander’s suggestion is at least as 
practical as some of the other cures 
that have been tried. In the early 
20’s, after a dozen years of traffic 
surveys which proved nothing ex- 
cept that congestion was getting 
worse, the city’s officials announced 
the cure. “Build express highways 
out of the city, give cars a chance 
to get out of town instead of piling 
? in the center, and we'll get rid 
of congestion,” they said. 


So New York began a 20-year 
highway-building program. Along 
the Hudson River, from the south- 


ern tip of the city to its northern 
end, they built the West Side drive. 
Ten days after the tape had been 
cut, the highway was jammed be- 
yond capacity. 

“More highways,” the experts 
prescribed. A twin express highway 
along the East River was started. 
In meantime they got busy 
digging tunnels, building bridges 
and putting down connecting road- 
ways through Long Island and 
Westchester County. Other high- 
way links were being laid out 
through New Jersey and Connecti- 





WHAT IS TRAFFIC 
CONGESTION COSTING US? 


Wuen tHe U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce asked 1,510 business owners in 
375 cities how much business traffic 
congestion kept from their doors, 
estimates ran as high as 50 per cent. 

Last year, it cost the city of Chi- 
cago $3,000,000 to patch up the dam- 
age caused by heavy traffic. “That 
doesn’t count . . . major repairs or 
improvements,” a Chicago official 
said recently. “We spent that amount 
just filling in holes to keep traffic 
moving.” 

The Michigan State Highway Dept. 
figures that every mile driven through 
congestion costs the motorist three- 
quarters of a cent in wear and tear 
on tires and mechanical parts. 

What congestion costs us in fraz- 
zled nerves, time lost, dented fenders 
and missing front teeth, no one can 


even begin to guess. 











cut. By 1940, the city had spent 420 
million dollars on 84 miles of high- 
ways and .express parkways. 

But all they had to show for the 
money was a far worse traffic mess. 
There were 390,000 vehicles try- 
ing to jam their way into the mid- 
dle of the city every day—95 per 
cent more than before the highway 
program started. 

Other cities and towns all over 
the country had taken big doses of 
the same cure. All learned the same 
hard lesson in simple logic—any- 
thing that makes it easier for auto- 
mobiles to get out of the city also 
makes it easier for other automo- 
biles to come into the city. 

Meanwhile some experts had 
come up with another expensive 
prescription. “Build by-pass high- 
ways; detour traffic around our 
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cities and towns.” Between 1930 
and 1935, so many hundreds of 
cities and towns built detour high- 
ways that traffic engineers now re- 
fer sarcastically to this period as 
“the great by-pass era.” 

Once again the automobile out- 
witted its maker. A famous ex- 
ample is the DuPont Highway, 
built from Wilmington, Delaware, 
to Cape May, New Jersey. Newly 
built, the road skirted a dozen 
towns that lay squarely along a 
main trucking route. 

As a live electromagnet attracts 
a splinter of steel, the road began 
pulling the towns toward it. Gaso- 
line stations and diners that spring 
up along any new road were fol- 
lowed quickly by small settlements 
of houses. Today the highway has 
twisted the towns out of shape— 
and is as crowded as the old road. 

But the most astonishing phe- 
nomenon took place in the cities 
not quickly affected by decentrali- 
zation. The by-pass road was open, 
and for miles along the highway 
there were signs pointing toward 
it, but traffic kept coming into the 
middle of town anyhow. 

Bewildered, authorities began 
checking cars by the thousands at 
different points along the public 
highways. Then they made an 
amazing discovery: In any town of 
10,000 or more, at least 50 per cent 
of the approaching traffic will go 
into the town’s center. 

By 1940, America could boast 
over three million miles of paved 
roads. This was enough space to 
accommodate every one of the na- 
tion’s 32 million cars and still leave 
more than 150 yards of vacant space 
between them. 

Too late it was discovered that a 
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IT HAPPENED IN 1950 


More vivipty than any statistics, a 
taxi driver and one of his regular 
customers tell the story of New 
York’s garment-district congestion: 

Every morning about 9:30, the 
driver picks up a young lady at Penn 
Station. She gets into the cab, opens 
a brief case and spreads business 
papers along the seat. 

Their route never varies—three 
blocks straight north, then a right- 
hand turn that brings them solidly 
against the wall of garment-district 
traffic. Two blocks of snailing prog- 
ress to Fifth Ave. The trip usually 
takes more than 15 minutes and costs 
about 50 cents. 

One day the driver told his passen- 
ger she could walk the same distance 
in five minutes and save $10 a month. 

“You don’t understand,” she said, 
and explained that the only reason 
she rode the taxi was to have a place 
to complete her day’s paper work. 
“Otherwise,” she pointed out, “I'd 
have to rent an office.” 











lot of the roads had been put in the 
wrong places. Out of the 290 bil- 
lions of miles that by auto speedom- 
eter are clocked every year, for 
instance, over half are within the 
boundaries of cities and towns. And 
at least 85 per cent of all the car 
i begin or end on city streets. Yet 
a a little over 300,000 miles of 
roadways—about 10 per cent of 
the total—lie within city bound- 
aries. 
In between taking one expensive 
cure after another, our strangled 
cities and towns were frantically 
trying to get rid of congestion at 
their cores—the business districts. 
Parking was banned on some 
streets, traffic lights st up on 
others, turns outlawed on them. 
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Mostly, all that accomplished 
was to tie into an even 
tighter knot. When a traffic com- 
mission attempted to untangle De- 
troit’s postwar mess, it found one 
block with seven no-parking signs 
of different sizes, shapes and Ae 
and each sign banned ing at a 
different time. One sign prohibited 
parking all day and night. Another, 
15 feet away, prohibited park- 
ing between. the hours of four and 
six in the afternoon. “If a police- 
man tried to hand out a summons,” 

ted traffic engineer said, 
a violater had to do was 
select a sign that made parking 
legal ” 


One Eastern city—its name 


charitably deleted from a U. S. 
Department of Commerce report 
on traffic conditions—outlawed all 
left-hand turns. The result—any 


motorist who wanted to one 
block to his left had to travel five 
blocks and make three right-hand 
turns to get there. 

Frustrated every time we try to 
solve the problem, made jittery by 
the mounting congestion, we clutch 
hopefully at an assortment of fan- 
tastic ideas, some of which would 
tax the credulity of a regular reader 
of the Buck Rogers comic strip. 

Right up until the first war, we 
kept coming back to the idea of 
moving sidewalks. Everybody was 


supposed to be carried around the 
city on an endless chain of slow- 
moving sidewalks which even con- 
tained seats. 

Another idea called for a huge 
crane that could reach in over 
traffic jams and pluck out the 
vehicles blocking progress. 

As traffic got worse, solutions 
grew more imaginative. In the 
1920’s, we dreamed up the “City 
of Tomorrow.” City streets curved 
and circled upwards to the roofs 
“1 skyscrapers, which supported 

uge parking platforms. Or the 
mn A area was suspended from 
stationary balloons. 

At the moment, the prophets of 
fantasy seem to be concentrating 
on ways to solve street-intersection 
delays and accidents. One Mid- 
western inventor would do it with a 
new-type traffic light. As time runs 
out on both the red and green sig- 
nals, the lights would grow smaller 
and smaller and finally go out. Thus 
anybody approaching or stopped 
at an intersection would know how 
much -time remained before the 
signal changed. 

One state actually may install 
the diminishing traffic lights. Yet 
some traffic shudder at 
what they think will happen. "They 
foresee a big jump in the intersec- 
tion death rate, with drivers at one 
corner poised for a racehorse start 
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Putting people in holes was the idea behind this suggested solution to big-city 
traffic problems. Pedestrians would be transported on conveyor belt below street 


Also for is this plan to “fly” 
them on rails away from automobiles 


while approaching drivers race the 
lights down to the wire. 

The case of the diminishing traf- 
fic light underlines a point that has 
caused many a city or town to scrap 
a practical program and adopt a 
fantastically improbable cure in- 
stead. Hardly any two people agree 
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on what is good and what is bad. 

For instance, Professor Louis 
Wirth, University of Chicago so- 
ciologist and a famed city planner, 
has a suggestion for curing Chica- 
go’s business-district congestion 
once and for all. In his musty, 
book-lined office at the university, 
he spread out a map and showed 
me how the idea would work. 

From a quarter to a half-mile 
outside Chicago’s Loop, there is a 
periphery of slums. “First,” Dr. 
Wirth explained, “we must tear 
down the encircling slums. In their 
places we must build freight ter- 
minals and parking lots.” 

Then Dr. Wirth would revise 
Chicago’s railroad freight-terminal 
system. All railroad freight would 
be halted at the periphery, trans- 
ferred to trucks and moved into 
the Loop on schedules. 

Now comes the clincher: All au- 
tomobiles would be banned from 
downtown Chicago! 





THE GREAT AMERICAN HONK-HONK! 


Saner 


plan, being carried out in Boston, is illustrated in this drawing showing 


elevated highways which would move traffic from Causeway St. to Sumner Tunnel 


Traffic would be halted at the 
periphery, where there would be 


plenty of parking space for every- 
body. Three hundred slow-moving 
shuttle busses would be enough, Dr. 
Wirth estimates, to carry the city’s 
daytime population of one million 


people. Only ambulances, fire 
trucks and other emergency ve- 
hicles would be allowed on the 
downtown streets. 

I asked a dozen Chicago mer- 
chants, traffic experts, city officials 
what they thought of Professor 
Wirth’s plan. The comments 
ranged all the way from a depart- 
ment-store executive’s explosive, 
“fantastic, crackpot scheme” to the 
devastatingly sarcastic reply of a 
city official. “It’s a little ahead of 
our time,” this man said quietly. 
“Maybe a hundred years or so.” 

Unfortunately for Professor 
Wirth’s plan, people who drive 
cars will continue to confound the 
best-laid plans of traffic experts by 


driving exactly where they please. 
Over 100 cities tried periphery 
parking lots linked up to shuttle 
bus systems during the war. Nearly 
every one of them went out of 
business for lack of customers. 


WHATEVER THE ULTIMATE an- 
swer, today our traffic congestion is 
steadily growing worse. The truth 
is that almost any city or town can, 
with the help of a competent traf- 
fic engineer, make better use of its 
streets. A scientifically planned one- | 
way street system, for instance, will 
speed up traffic as much as 75 per 
cent and nearly double capacity. 

But all too often a traffic en- 
gineer who proposes a one-way 
system immediately finds himself at 
a dead end. 

New York City could untangle 
some of its congestion merely by 
converting Fifth Avenue into a 
one-way street. But the striped- 
pants Fifth Avenue Association, 
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which represents the street’s mer- 
chants, has said it will fight with 
all its power any attempt to change 
the flow of traffic. Almost every- 
where this reform has met with the 
same opposition. It does traffic en- 
gimeers no good to produce the 
facts—that 80 per cent of the 
merchants in 90 towns and cities 
which tried one-way streets, ad- 
mitted business had not fallen off. 

New Haven, Conn., is a typical 
example of how a city can be misled. 
The day the war ended in Europe, 
a system of one-way streets, laid out 
by an experienced traffic engineer, 
went into operation. 

For a time, everybody was hap- 
py. The streets were carrying more 
traffic than ever, but it was moving 
faster. Then came the mild post- 
war business recession. A minority 
of New Haven merchants decided 
the slump was caused by the new 
one-way system. As a result of 
their political heft, New Haven is 
now a disconnected labyrinth of 
both one-way and two-way streets. 
Traffic is more tangled than ever. 

Today, with congestion mount- 
ing every hour, we have discovered 
a new cure: off-street parking 
in business districts; parking lots 
and parking garages located close 
to the heart of the city. 

Like all the other proposed cures, 
we’re going for this one, hook, line 
and sinker. Over 30 states have 


given their cities legal right to con- 
demn property almost at will. 

Out of eagerness to clutch at 
anything that sounds like a solu- 
tion, we are overlooking a frighten- 


ing fact: The cost of condemning 


property, tearing down buildings 
and then pre paring parking space 
will go as high as $5,000 for every 
single car that can be parked. 

Even if we can pay the cost and 
find the right locations, our 1950 
cure may well turn out to be the 
biggest delusion of all. 

If midtown New York, for in- 
stance, could possibly get its daily 
log jam of over 400,000 vehicles off 
the streets, wouldn’t the city be 
struck by a new and bigger flood- 
tide? The number of vehicles wait- 
ing outside the city, many of their 
drivers almost literally pressing the 
starter button, has been placed at 
a staggering two million! 

“It could happen,” admitted one 
of the city’s top traffic engineers to 
whom. I put this question. “As a 
matter of fact it probably will hap- 

~ ag 
P We may as well admit it—there 
is no real cure for traffic congestion. 
At Yale University, Theodore 
Mattson, Director of the Institutc 
of Traffic Engineeri — me: 
“After 25 years, we tra eers 
don’t know the answer. We’ ve only 
begun to scratch the surface.” 

And in Chicago, the city’s Com- 
missioner of Subways and Super- 
highways, blunt, straight-talking 
Vergil Gunlock, one of the most 
highly respected traffic officials in 
the country, told me: “No city—in 
my opinion—will ever get rid of 
traffic congestion. All we can do is 
keep fighting it. That takes time 
and money . . . Even then, we’il 
never get out ahead of it.” & 8 


WHO'S THIS? 
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IF WAR COMES TOMORROW... 


Are we ready for it? Where will it be fought? How will we fight it? 


In this issue the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 







Staff, in a series of exclusive, hard-hitting interviews, an- 
rca oleloh A Miler tam ola 0l(-b dlile Melt tiller Mh iol mi aelel loli Me -telel 18) 
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The Joint Chiefs (L to r.) Admiral Sherman. General Bradl« y, General Vandenberaq, General Collins 





